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LEVER AND “ARTHUR O’LEARY.” 


Tue name of Lever has already become— 
albeit he is yet young in authorship—asso- 
ciated with some of the pleasantest things in 
life; with a racy humour, unfailing animal 
spirits, heartiness, and good-nature; an in- 
timate knowledge of all that goes forward in 
the queer corners and lively districts of the 
social world—with, over all, a manifest sin- 
cerity of relish for all the gay, manly, and 
genial sports and pleasure he describes. His 
books seem to make the reader and author 
personally acquainted ; and we peruse one- 
half of them as if we were listening to the 
rattling, laughing, joyous gossip of an old ac- 
quaintance, who has just found something to 
tell us, and can hold his peace no longer. 
Herein is, probably, one source of his popu- 
larity. 

Hitherto he has confined the high tide of 
his humour to a monthly flow; but it has 
now swollen into the full flood of three vol- 
umes, and brings us “* Arthur O’ Leary’s Pon- 
derings and Wanderings,” in many lands, at 
one and the same time. His former writings 
have become popular in spite of the omission 
of many things usually considered to be 
essential to a strong and general interest. 
They did not depend for their success upon 
the attraction of an exciting story, artfully 
connected, and powerfully wrought up; they 
had no wonder-working hero or heroine, no 
set of characters—more especially, no one 
pet character, to set people talking and com- 
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paring notes as to their impressions and sen- 
sations, no astounding novelty in the scenes 
depicted, or in the general subject ;—no pe- 
culiarity of style and treatment, no new 
form of wit, observation, or sentiment, com- 
bined to recommend what everybody never- 
theless read; and reading, asked for more. 
It was—that Mr. Lever was seen at once to 
be the possessor of a forty-reporter power of 
taking down the conversation of certain or- 
ders and groups of people; of transporting bar- 
racks, billiard-rooms, dinner-tables, steam- 
boats, and a hundred similar trifles, military 
and civil, into the private apartment of the 
reader; of daguerreotyping whole classes of 
society, and large slips of the great scene on 
which they play their parts. All this he did 
with such ease and freshness, with so little 
unnecessary flourish, and with such an ab- 
sence of fatigue or the sense of possible fail- 
ure in any portion of his performance, that 
his confidence and gaiety were naturally 
contagious, and one number was sure to be- 
get the desire for another. 

It was not so certain that the same thing 
would succeed equally when drawn out toa 
great extent. Plot, character, incidents, all 
tending to a concentrated and interesting 
purpose, are generally required where the 
narrative is protracted—and yet the want of 
them is not felt here. The good spirits of the 
author never fail him, and Arthur O'Leary 
wanders and ponders only to find us, with- 
out a symptom of flagging, at his heels. We 
can hardly give a more expressive picture 
of O’Leary’s travels than by saying that 
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they afford a series of capital pictures for 
Cruikshank. ‘The vivifying power of talent 
which lights up the work every where, is 
remarked in this fact—that the wanderings 
extend over places quite as grassless and 
much trodden as Cheapside, and yet the path 
frequently appears almost as a new road 
thrown open to us, 

Lever is famous for his bold, broad, dash- 
ing sketches, and deservedly so; but he can 
paint with admirable minuteness and finish. 
Witness his descriptions of Dutch scenes 
and people, which are worthy of the clear 
and skilful pen of Washington Irving. Ex- 
cellent is the picture of the ‘* great fat horses 
that wag along, trailing behind them some 
petty insignificant truck, loaded with a little 
cask not bigger than a life-guardsman’s hel- 
met”—(the allusion is characteristic.) That 
of the frogs, also, whose croakings rose with 
noxious vapours from the sluggish green- 
surfaced canal—frogs, “ the very burgomas- 
ters of their race who squatted along the 
banks, and, except for the want of pipes, 
might have been mistaken for small Dutch- 
men enjoying an evening’s promenade;” and 
that of the interior of the inn, with its ‘* deep 
plethoric-looking Dutch chairs, that seemed 
as if they had led a sedentary life, and throve 
upon it;” and not least, but rather above all, 
the master of the place, Van Hoogendorp by 
name, who “ sat gazing upon the canal in a 
state of Dutch rapture very like apoplexy.” 
The whole scene is conceived in a spirit of 
humour, and abounds in the nicest touches. 

The same humour, ever free from offen- 
sive sarcasm, characterizes his remarks upon 
his travelling countrymen, of whose doings 
his sketches are often most ludicrous records; 
as where John Bull is represented when in 
a scrape—having, that is to say, lost his 
purse, or his passport, or pencil-case—rush- 
ing straightway for a remedy to the am- 
bassador, “ who, in his eyes, is a cross be- 
tween Lord Aberdeen and a Bow-street offi- 
cer.” 

O’Leary meets, in Holland, a countryman, 
one O’Kelly, who is a curious subject, and 
relates a capital story. His father was an 
original, too; for having received a visit from 
an attorney from Youghal, on the subject of 
a writ or process, or something of that kind, 
he told the man of law that “ he’d make a 
gentleman of him, and fight him, if he’d give 
up the bill of costs.” ‘The temptation was 
too strong to resist; the attorney threw the 
papers into the fire, and next morning, hav- 
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ing never discharged pistol before, shot the 
gentleman, and became one himself. 

An adventure with a Polish Count and his 
fair accomplice, at Brussels, form some of 
the richest chapters of the series. O’Leary 
is a simple, pleasant, gentlemanly fellow, and 
his entertainers are very nice people ;—the 
whole affair is capital. Subsequent encoun- 
ters with smugglers and others are related 
with the same vigour and vivacity, and ren- 
der us, by the force of description, insensible 
to the absence of a consecutive interest ; and, 
as far as animation goes, we may apply to 
the author the remark which he applies dif- 
ferently—** You were a Frenchman yester- 
day, you are an Italian to-day ; you went to 
bed a Prussian, and you woke a Dutchman.” 

An innocent excursion to Bouvigne—ano- 
ther Gretna-green, though the unthinking 
couple knew it not—and the vicissitudes and 
ridiculous equivoque which it involves, is 
worked up into high farce, and furnishes a 
splendid comic hint to stage adapters. There 
are, also, mountain adventures with maniac 
actors, for the melo-dramatist ; and the droll- 
est odd-and-ends of character, for the benefit 
of humourists of every shade and degree ; 
except those who prefer a touch of grossness, 
which they will never: find in these pages. 

Among the pleasantest of the drolls, is a 
fellow-traveller on the road from Middlesex 
to the Rhine, who, having had ‘a sound 
sleep of it,” in the banquette of a diligence, 
thanks heaven that he “ can get over a jour- 
ney as well as most men ;” and who is such 
a lover of solitude, that, “ on reading Robin- 
son Crusoe, he laid down the book in disgust 
on the introduction of his man Friday.” Be- 
ing in search of “ that peace Piccadilly can- 
not give,” he is tempted to take a superb 
chateau ;— it is the ‘* Chateau de Vandyk,” 
and had really been the favourite residence 
of the immortal painter. Here ensues a 
scene, than which we remember nothing 
richer. Scarcely had he taken possession 
of the chateau, when an English traveller 
sprained his ankle within a hundred yards 
of the door—is obliged to be taken in—finds 
out the fact concerning Vandyk—recovers, 
and forthwith publishes two volumes—* A 
Walk in Flanders,” with a whole chapter 
about the chateau and its owner. From that 
moment persecution took the place of peace. 
Visitors of all degrees of impudence and cu- 
riosity crowded round the gate, and pressed 
into the private apartments, in shoals—Lon- 
don shoals. All came pouring, first into 
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Ghent, and then into the Chateau of Vandyk, 
not to see which, was to have travelled in 
vain. Bull-dogs and barred shutters were 
ludicrous expedients in the preventive ser- 
vice. But a short extract, little as it will 
show of the whimsical picture, must here be 
given :— 

“‘Scarcely was the tea-urn on the break- 
fast table, when they began to pour in; old 
and young, the halt, the one-eyed, the fat, 
the thin, the melancholy, the merry, the dis- 
sipated, the dyspeptic, the sentimental, the 
jocose, the blunt, the ceremonious, the court- 
ly, the rude, the critical, and the free and 
easy ; one came forty miles out of his way, 
and pronounced the whole thing an imposi- 
tion, and myself a *‘humbug;’ another in- 
sisted upon my getting up a dinner, that he 
might sit down in my chair, characterized 
by the confounded guides, as ‘le fauteuil de 
Vandyk,’ a third went so far as to propose 
lying down in our great four-post bed, just to 
say he had been there, though my wife was 
then in it. I speak not of the miserable prac- 
tice of cutting slices off all the furniture as 
relics. John Murray took an inventory of 
the whole contents of the house for a new 
edition of his Guide-book ; and Holman, the 
blind traveller, felt me all over with his 
hand, as I sat at tea with my wile; and, last 
of all, a respectable cheesemonger from the 
Strand, after inspecting the entire building, 
from the attics to the cellar, pressed sixpence 
into my hand at parting, and said, ‘ Happy 
to see you, Mr, Vandyk, if you come into 
the City!” 

Mr. Lever has shown great versatility in 
this work ; there is a deep interest in more 
than one of his stories, and his most careless 
sketches are sure to amuse. It is all written 
in running hand, but there are remarkably 
few blots. 


_—— 


FRENCH LIQUIDATION. 

The political news from Paris is not unimpor- 
tant; the most stirring fact being the accession of 
the Archbishop of Paris to the opponents of the 
Government scheme of “secondary instruction.” 
The Archbishop and four of his suffragans have 
signed a memorial on the subject, conveying cen- 
sure on the King, and the Ministers who support 
it. The Archbishop has hitherto kept aloof from 
the agitation, and his joining it occasions some 
uneasiness, 
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From the Athenzum. 


TRANSLATIONS OF SCHILLER’S POEMS. 


The Poems and Ballads of Schiller, 'Trans- 
lated by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
With a brief Sketch of Schiller’s Life. 
2 vols. Blackwood. 

The Minor Poems of Schiller, &e. &e. 
Translated for the most part into the same 
Metres with the Original. By J. H. Meri- 
vale, Esq. F.S.A. Pickering. 


Tar a poet, of all whom later times have 
produced, the highest in idea, and the most 
spiritual in tone, should at the same moment 
have found in England two competent 
translators, would indeed be an indication of 
no common interest, to the lovers of true 
poetry. With few of the qualities which 
attract vulgar praise, the ‘beauty of Schiller’s 
creations and the dignity that ennobles them 
—the reflex of his own heroic life—claim to 
be appreciated by the higher faculties, and 
appeal to none of the lower feelings. Their 
rapture is of sublimed Thought; their pas- 
sion the love of ideal Beauty, of truth, of the 
freedom of the Human Soul. In his own 
words, (translated in one of the volumes be- 
fore us) his Muse— 

Courts the praise * * * 
That Truth excites, and Flattery dares not seek; 
And only He may crown her, in whose breast 
The Beautiful resides, a constant guest. 
A taste which finds refreshment in such a 
source, can hardly itself be tainted; and it 
may therefore be welcomed as a sign of hope, 
in a day too much used to grosser literary 
excitement, should a disposition be shown to 
pay deserved homage to the Vestal Muse of 
Schiller. 

The reputation of Schiller as a great tragic 
writer, in foreign countries at least, has 
overshadowed other merits, no less deserving 
of celebration. He had many gifts, any one 
of which might have sufficed for an ordinary 
fame. ‘The depth and acuteness of his 
philosophical inquiries, in which he forgot 
poetry for a time, display his rare capacity 
for eminence in this field. From the hasty 
labours of a short period he has shown with 
what life and eloquence and comprehensive 
power he could deal with the great events of 
history: in criticism he has left essays 
which in refinement and judgment are as 
yet unsurpassed ; and with all these, there 
are the poems, the odes, the ballads! From 
the History of the Revolt of the Netherlands 
—Wallenstein—Tell—the Ghost Seer—the 
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/Esthetic Letters—we turn to “ The Song of 
the Bell”——** The Diver”—* The Cranes of 
Ibycus”—each in itself enough to build a 
name upon! Still it is the last, in spite of 
the high worth of his dramatic works—it is 
the lyrics that we have always regarded as 
the flower and crown of Schiller’s poetical 
nature-—because the truest utterance of his 
own pure spirit and beautiful life. 

It is indeed no little gift which these Poems 
(independently of their own merit) bestow in 
acquainting the reader with the man; and 
revealing some glimpses of a life almost 
without a parallel in literary history, for 
rare imagination combined with strenuous 
endeavour; the highest worsbip of his art, 
and the most devout and unworldly pursuit, 
—through a course of every humane and 
domestic virtue—of what Belief declared to 
be truth, and Genius felt to be beautiful. A 
career of honourable toil, and constant pro- 
gress, the most sincere, faithful, kindly, and 
blameless that ever the Poet, perhaps, has 
been permitted to run; which, although 
broken off by an early death, when its full 
dignity seemed only beginning, had never- 
theless already reached a point in advance 
of all but one, of his time and country. 
There Schiller yet remains, unrivalled and 
alone! ‘The contemplation of a character so 
noble and lovely, and of a life so truly bright 
and consistent in all its parts, is a lesson 
which it is no common privilege to attend, 
under the ministrations of that almost sacred 
power which he believed to be the gilt of the 
poet :-— 

The magic of the mighty ring 

Which bows the realm of spirits to their king. 

We may call this a special and inde- 
pendent charm in Schiller’s poems. But it 
is, in fact, intimately bound up with all their 
more obvious beauties. It is a merely em- 
pirical distinction that abstracts, in the works 
of a true genius, the matter from the man- 
ner. His speech takes colour and form from 
the mind which produced the thought, and 
is one with it; rather a part of the same 
being than its dress, Thus flowing from an 
inner spring of pure and sublime imagina- 
tions, the style of Schiller has a harmony 
and refined grace, which none of his coun- 
trymen have approached. His lyrical poems 
are in their several kinds almost faultless 
models of high but unaffected expression 
and various melody, which cannot be studied 
without improvement and delight. Other 
poets may have shown more warmth, many 
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have surpassed him in playfulness and ease, 
but no one has equalled him in clothing 
beautiful images, sublime thought, and gen- 
erous emotions,—the ideal excellence of a 
noble mind,—in forms which breathe the 
spiritual charm of a better world, and move 
with the unbroken smoothness of light. 

But in proportion as this excellence is rare 
and eminent in Schiller’s poems, is the task 
of their translator a difficult one :—and as 
it is well qualified to reward conscientious 
labour and a true sympathy with the Poet, 
so it imperatively requires them, no less than 
high poetical endowments in him who will 
undertake the task. With such an impres- 
sion it was natural to look with as much 
curiosity as interest on the rival perform- 
ances now before us;—one by a hand 
already favourably known as a writer of 
pleasing original verses and classical trans- 
lations, and the other by the most successful 
and practised of our poetical novelists. The 
higher literary pretensions of Sir Edward 
Bulwer naturally entitle his work to prece- 
dence here. 

It begins with a sketch of Schiller’s life; 
which, from our introductory remarks, it 
will be seen we must regard as a welcome 
prologue to his poems :—especially since, 
now that Carlyle’s excellent book is out of 
print, there is no other notice of the least 
pretension to which an English reader can 
be referred. But indeed, were a dozen 
biographers extant, we might say that so 
noble a life could not be described too often. 
And how has Sir Edward performed this part 
of his task? Not exactly, it must be con- 
fessed, as we could have wished ;—although 
sufficiently in love with his subject, and able 
to appreciate justly the character and per- 
ceive the true aspect of the poet. But he 
would have pleased us more had he trusted 
better to the innate beauty and interest of 
his theme, which surely stands in no need of 
the decorations which novel readers accept 
for fine writing. We could have wished for 
more simplicity—more facts, and fewer glit- 
tering words. The style is showy but rather 
flaccid; without the felicity of expression 
which might reconcile the reader to this 
rhetorical display, if it were ever allowable 
in telling so affecting a story. In fact, it is 
exactly the same tissue which Sir Edward 
weaves into his novels;—which, however 
suitable to dazzle the readers of these, is 
both too fine and too slovenly for the dress, 
even in miniature, of an Heroic Character. 








The biography, however, is better conceived 
than written; and it is pleasing to find in 
one who is himself a successful author a lib- 
eral appreciation of those eminent men, of 
another nation, whom many of our smaller 
literati seem tormented with the desire of 
deposing. He has incidentally sketched the 
portraits of Schiller’s great contemporaries 
with a free and judicious pencil ; and cele- 
brates with due admiration the noble friend- 
ship which grew up between his author and 
Goethe :—a generous tie, uniting natures the 
most opposite by the common bond of worthy 
purposes ; and which, founded on the desire 
of excellence in both, was never clouded 
with a shade of rivalry. The correspond- 
ence of these Poets is one of the most de- 
lightful pictures that literary annals exhibit ; 
each so strongly individual, yet respecting 
the contrasted tendencies of the other; both 
already secure in public esteem, yet inces- 
santly striving after mutual improvement 
and better knowledge of their common art ; 
each cordially helping the other forward, 
and rejoicing in his success ;—so that at the 
close of his life the greater survivor could 
affectionately say: “1 know not what might 
have become of me without the impulse re- 
ceived from Schiller :’—and the other has 
written :— 


“Thee would I choose for my teacher, my friend; 
thy vivid creations 

Teach me; thy teaching discourse vividly touches 
my heart.” 

Whenever the English public shall become 
aware of its need of literary teaching, the 
greater now, because wholly unsuspected, 
this correspondence will not long wait for a 
translator. Meanwhile our wits and review- 
ers are quite right in working in their own 
way, while their day is—seeing that it can- 
not last for ever. 

That Sir Edward Bulwer has many quali- 
fications for the task of turning foreign poetry 
into English, it would be unjust to deny. 
But sympathy with the beautiful and sublime, 
and the ready command of glowing language 
with some power of versification, applied by 
a fair understanding of the original, will not 
alone make a translator, least of all one 
such as Schiller demands. He must possess, 
besides, a self-renunciation which thinks 
only of his author, a loving care that not a 
single trait of him shall be lost which the 
new idiom can preserve;—the power of 
looking, not upon, but with him; and a 
respectful diligence, which would be ashamed 
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to escape by a mere paraphrase from the 
trouble of discovering an exacter version. It 
is perhaps too much to expect that a writer 
used to appear in his own inventions with 
little pains to himself, and much applause 
from others, should thus wholly forget and 
discipline himself, for the sake of a foreign 
author. At all events, no trace of this self- 


devotion has struck us in the translated 


Schiller of Sir Edward Bulwer. 

On the contrary, in the pieces which are 
the most individual in character, and in those 
where the lyrical structure and various me- 
lody of numbers require acare and dexterity 
in the translator, at once the most difficult 
and the most tempting to the true votary, we 
are the least satisfied with Sir Edward’s per- 
formances. There is neither the accuracy 
of version which we think both possible and 
desirable, nor is even the tone of the original 
by any means constantly preserved, while 
the metre, always treated with considerable 
licence, is often arbitrarily altered, on no 
conceivable grounds, to the entire disturb- 
ance of the poem. Above all, though great 
liberties have been taken, apparently for the 
sake of ease, the numbers are too frequently 
rough, to unpleasantness—a sad defect in 
rendering verses the flow of which in the 
original is like liquid silver. From these in- 
dications, it is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the work has been dashed off by 
Sir Edward Bulwer, with less care than such 
a task demanded, and apparently—so une- 
qual is the execution—in very unequal moods. 
Some of the most notable pieces have fared 
the worst at his hands. 

Where the special difficulties are less, and 
the manner of the poem is more large and 
general, as in the odes and reflective pieces, 
the grandeur of which overlooks the niceties 
of metre, Sir Edward has been far happier, 
and some of his versions are admirable, 
though always too free. In some of the pas- 
sages we shall quote—for it is better to point 
to what is well, than to hold up what is ill 
done—the lofty tread and majestic language 
of the original Schiller are reproduced in a 
spirit truly congenial, and with a success 
deserving of the highest praise. See the 
following sublime stanzas from the opening 
of a poem, called ‘* The Artists,” celebrating 
the intellectual progress of mankind from the 
impulse of those faculties which express 
themselves in Art :— 


In diligent toil thy master is the bee ; 
In craft mechanical the worm that creeps 
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Through earth its dexterous way, may tutor thee ; 
In knowledge (couldst thou fathom all its deeps,) 
All to the seraph are already known: 

But thine, O Man, is Art—thine wholly and alone! 


But through the Morning-Gate of Beauty goes 

‘Thy pathway to the Land of Knowledge! By 

The twilight Charm,—Truth’s gradual daylight 
grows 

Familiar to the Mind’s unconscious eye ; 

And what was first—with a sweet tremulous thrill— 

Wakened within thee by melodious strings, 

Grows to a Power that swells and soars until 

Up to the all-pervading God it springs. 


What first the reason of the Antique Time 
Dimly discovered (many a century flown) 

Lay in the symbol types of the Sublime 

And Beautiful—intuitively known: 

True, from the seeker as a lore concealed, 

But us an instinct all to childish sense revealed. 
Virtue’s fair shape to Virtue love could draw, 
From Vice a gentler impulse warned away, 
Ere yet a Solon sowed the formal Law, 

Whose fruits warmed slowly to the gradual ray ;— 
Ere the Idea of Space, the Infinite, 

Before Philosophy, the Seeker, stole— 

Who ever gazed upon the Starry Light, 

Nor guess’d the large truth in the silent soul ? 


She the Urania, with her wreath of rays, 

‘The glory of Orion round her brow; 

On whom pure Spirits only dare to gaze, 

As Heaven's bright Habitants before her bow ; 
And round her splendour the stars wink and fade: 
So awful, reigning on her sunlit throne— 
When she diswreathes her of her fiery crown, 
Gliding to Earth (Earth’s gentle Venus) down, 
Smiles on us but as Beauty :—with the zone 
Of the sweet Graces girded, the meek youth 
Of Infancy she wears, that she may be 

By Infants comprehended, and what we 

Here, but as Beauty gazed on and obeyed,— 
Will, one day, meet us in her name of Trutn! 


In the following, one of those sentences 
which Schriller delights to clothe in some 
graceful impersonation, is repeated with be- 
coming elegance : 


THE TWO GUIDES OF LIFE. 
THE SUBLIME AND THE BEAUTIFOL, 


Two genii are there, from thy birth through weary 
life, to guide thee ; 

Ah, happy when, united both, they stand to aid, 
beside thee! 

With gleesome play, to cheer the path, the One 
comes blithe with beauty— 

And lighter, leaning on her arm, the destiny and 
duty. 

With jest and sweet discourse, she goes unto the 
rock sublime. 

Where halts above the Eternal Sea, the shuddering 
Child of Time. 

The Other here, resolved and mute, and solemn 
claspeth thee, 

And bears thee in her giant arms across the fear- 
ful sea, 
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Never admit the one alone!—Give not the gentle 
guide ; 

Thy honour—nor unto the stern thy happiness con. 
fide ! 


We must also produce an instance of fair 
success, on the whole, in rendering a higher 
lyric strain, the Poet’s noble description of 
the power of his own art—while noticing in 
it a proof of the carelessness of the transla- 
tor, which seems almost wilful.— 


THE MIGHT OF SONG. 


A rain-flood from the Mountain riven, 

It leaps in thunder forth to-day ; 
Before its rush the crags are driven, 

The oaks uprooted whirl’d away ! 
Awed—yet in awe all wildly gladd’ning, 

The startled wandered halts below ; 
He hears the rock-born waters madd’ning, 

Nor wits the source from whence they go,— 
So, from their high, mysterious Founts, along, 
Stream on the silenced word the Waves of Song! 


Knit with the threads of life, for ever, 

By those dread Powers that wave the woof,— 
Whose art the singer’s spell can sever ? 

Whose breast has mail to music proof! 
Lo, to the bard, a wand of wonder 

The Herald of the Gods has given: 
He sinks the soul the death-realm under, 

Or lifts it breathless up to heaven— 
Half sport, half earnest, rocking its devotion 
Upon the tremulous ladder of emotion. 


As, when in hours the least unclouded 
Portentous, strides upon the scene— 
Some Fate, before from wisdom shrouded, 
And awes ihe startled souls of Men— 
Before that Stranger from ANOTHER, 
Behold how ruis world’s great ones bow, 
Mean joys their idle clamour smother, 
The mask is vanished from the brow— 
And from Truth’s sudden, solemn fleg unfurl’d 
Fly all the craven Falsehoods of the World! 


So Song—like Fate itself—is given, 
To scare the idler thoughts away, 
To raise the Human to the Holy, 
To wake the Spirit from the Clay! 
One with the Gods the Bard: before him 
All things unclean and earthly fly— 
Hush’d are all meaner powers, and o’er him 
The dark fate swoops unharming by ; 
And while the Soother’s magic measures flow, 
Smooth’d every wrinkle on the brows of Woe! 


Even as a child, that, after pining 

For the sweet absent mother—hears 
Her voice—and, round her neck entwining 

Young aris, vents all his soul in tears; — 
So, by harsh Custom far estranged, 

Along the glad and guileless track, 
To childhood’s happy home unchanged, 

The swift song wafts the wanderer back— 
Snatch’d from the cold and formal world, and prest 
By the Great Mother to her glowing breast! 


The mis-translation in the two lines quot- 
ed in italics, gains no beauty from the license 
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The 


taken, for they read like nonsense. 
literal words of the original are— 


And lets it vibrate, between the serious and the 
sportful, 

Along the tremulous scale [ Tonleiter, the musical 
scale, which Bulwer renders ladder) of feeling. 


There is also an unfair license taken in 
closing each stanza with a heavier distich, 
which destroys the flowing and even effect of 
the original. In the avoidance of tasteiess 
liberties, no less than in due respect for the 
author’s meaning, there lies no small part of 
a lyrical translator’s duty, too often neglected 
here. 

We must not speak of the great ballads, 
the “Diver,” the “Ring of Polycrates,” 
“Rudolf of Hapsburg,” “ Fridolin,” the 
“Cranes of [bycus,” as no survey of them 
can be taken in these limits, but may strongly 
urge those who can admire the highest 
strains of lyrical narrative to read them in 
Sir Edward Bulwer’s version, or, better, in 
Mr. Merivale’s: for, to say the truth, we 
regard the latter in general, and especially in 
the ballads, the more faithful imitator of 
Schiller. With a due share of poetical sen- 
sibility, though at times a little tame and 
awkward, Mr, Merivale has evidently be- 
stowed conscientious pains on his author’s 
text, and laboured to reproduce the form, as 
well as the substance, of his poems with fair 
success. ‘There is an appearance of pro- 
gressive improvement in the work, which is 
explained by the translator’s own confession, 
but no case of serious misunderstanding or 
gross neglect has occurred to us in any part 
of it. In justification of our preference of 
Mr. Merivale’s version, we will subjoin a pair 
of the smaller poems by both hands, and the 
reader may make the comparison for him- 
self. 

The first is ** The Partition of the Earth,” 
a piece, in the original, of the most serious 
and pathetic tone. Here is Sir Edward’s 
version, as pert as a chanson de boire,—mea- 
sure, cadence, feeling, all changed :— 


THE SHARING OF THE EARTH. 


“ Take the world,” cried the God from his heaven 
To men—“I proclaim you its heirs; 

To divide it amongst you "tis given, 
You have only to settle the shares.” 


Each takes for himself as it pleases, 
Old and young have alike their desire ; 
The Harvest the Husbandman seizes, 
Through the wood and the chase sweeps the 


Squire. 
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The Merchant his warehouse is locking— 
The Abbot is choosing his wine— 

Cries the Monarch the thoroughfares blocking, 
“ Every toll for the passage is mine!” 


All too late, when the sharing was over, 
Comes the Poet—He came from afar— 

Nothing left can the laggard discover, 
Not an inch but its owners there are. 


“Woe is me, is there nothing remaining, 
For the son who best loves thee alone!” 
Thus to Jove went his voice in complaining, 

As he fell at the Thunderer’s throne. 


“In the land of the dreams if abiding,” 
Quoth the God—“ Canst thou murmur at ME? 
Where wert thou, when the Earth was dividing ?” 
“T was,’’ said the Poet, “ sy THEE! 


“Mine eye by thy glory was captur’d— 
Mine ear by thy music of bliss, 
Pardon him whom thy world so enraptur’d— 


As to lose him his portion in this !” 


“ Alas,” said the God—“ Earth is given! 
Field, forest, and market, and all!— 

What say you to quarters in Heaven? 
We'll admit you whenever you call!” 


Mr. Merivale’s, though wanting in ease and 
verbal neatness, is at least in the tone and 
manner of the original :—- 


“Take ye the World!”—so Jove from Heuven’s 
high station 
Proclaim’d to man—“ ’Tis yours, to hold in fee, 
Now, and for each successive generation. 
Part it amongst you, brotherly !” 


Now all who can their several portions sunder, 

And young and old press on with eager haste ; 

The Labourer seizes on the field’s rich plunder ; 
The Youth sports o’er the forest waste ; 


The Merchant grasps whate’er his barns may cover ; 

The Abbot helps him to the choicest wine ; 

The King sets bars the roads and bridges over, 
And says—* the tithe of all be mine!” 


When this partition had been made and ended, 

The Poet came from regions far away : 

But nuught was left, where’er his sight extended, 
That did not own a master’s sway. 


“ Alas! and am I only thus forsaken— 
Of all, thy truest, most devoted son?” 

—'Thus did his cries the echoes round awaken— 
And down he fell before Jove’s throne. 


‘“‘Tfin the land of dreams thou fain wouldst wander,” 

Replied the God, “ complain not then of me. 

Where wast thou at the world’s partition yonder?” 
—“I was’’—the poet said—* with Thee. 


“By Thy bright countenance mine eye was cap- 
tur’d; 
Mine ear drank in thy heaven’s harmony. 
If, by the splendours of thy throne enraptur’d, 
I lost the Earth, pray pardon me!” 


“ What's to be done ?—All’s now to others given; 
Earth’s fruits—the chase—the mart—no longer 
mine, 
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But — wilt thou dwell with me in yon bright 
Heaven— : 
Whene’er thou wilt, its glories shall be thine.” 


Compare also the following: between the 
pieces, or poems, the choice may be matter 
of taste, but there can be no doubt which 
most resembles Schiller’s. ‘The first is Sir 
Edward’s: 


THEKLA, 
(A SPIRIT VOICE.) 


Where am I? whither borne? From thee 
As soars my fleeting shade above ? 

Is not all being closed for me, 
And over life and love ?— 


Wouldst ask, where wing their flight away 
The Nightbirds that enraptured air 
With Music’s soul in happy May 
But while they loved—they were! 


And have I found the Lost again ? 
Yes, I with him at last am wed; 
Where hearts are never rent in twain, 

And tears are never shed. 


There wilt thou find us welcome thee, 
When thy life to our life shall guide; 
My father, too, from sin set free, 
Nor Murther at his side— 


Feels there, that no delusion won 
His bright faith to the starry spheres; 
Each faith (nor least the boldest one) 
Still towards the Holy nears. 


There word is kept with Hope; to wild 
Relief a lovely truth is given! 

O dare to err and dream !—the child 
Has instincts of the Heaven! 


“Where I am ?—or whitherward I wended 
When my flitting shadow swept thee by ?”— 
Had I not my task fulfill’d and ended— 
Lov’d and lived ?—what was there, but to die? 


Seek the nightingale’s sequester’d bower, 
Who, with her soul-pouring melody, 

So bewitch’d thee in the vernal hour !— 
When she ceas’d to love, she ceas’d to be. 


‘Him, the lost one, whether I have founden !”— 
Trust me, I with him united go, 

Where those never part who once were bounden; 
Where the mourner’s tears no longer flow. 


There ev’n thou again may’st haply meet us, 
If thy Love have learn’d to match with ours; 
There too, freed from crime, my Sire shall greet us, 
Where no cloud of blood-stain’d murder lowers. 


Now he feels, his sight no phantom cheated, 
When he upward gaz’d into the sphere; 

For to each shail, as he metes, be meted— 
Who believes—to him is Heaven near, 


Faith will keep in those bright regions yonder, 
All pure trustful souls who there resort. 

—Be thou free to dream, and free to wander— 
Meaning deep oft lurks in childish sport. 





On the whole, we think Mr. Merivale the 
better translator. His desire to approach as 
closely as he can to the original, however, 
sometimes misleads him, as in his attempt to 
copy the use of trochaic rhymes, of which 
our language is too bare, and the German, 
perhaps, too abundant. Forced construc- 
tions, unmeaning words, and consequent 
weakness, are apt to result from such efforts, 
at variance with the genius of the language ; 
although it must be allowed that Mr. Merivale 
forces it to obey with much address. But 
the effect is not pleasing, any more than that 
of the classical hexameter in which he has 
tried to preserve some of the poems so dressed 
in the original. ‘There may be, as he says, 
no stronger reason against their use in Eng- 
lish than in German; the sentence of the 
British ear, superbus magister, is against it, 
and it is useless to appeal. 

It is only fair to give another specimen of 
Mr. Merivale’s performance, which shall be 
one of the sweetest love poems in the book :— 


Is not the clos’d wicket shaking ?— 
Does not the latch gently move !— 
No-—~’tis only Zephyr, waking, 
Sighs amidst this aspen grove. 
Thou green and leafy bower, be new array’d, 
To hold that graceful form that beams so bright! 
Ye branches twine, and form a roof of shade, 
To hide her in the silent gloom of Night! 
Here Zephyrs, be your sportive gambols played, 
Fanning her cheek with fluttering pinions light, 
When, bearing their sweet burthen, softly move 
Her tender feet, to seek the abode of Love! 


Hush! through the thicket swift gliding, 

Were there not footsteps that stirr’d ? 
No—’tis from her secret hiding 
Startled flies the timid bird. 


Day, quench thy torch!—and thou in silence rise, 
Calm, spiritual Night, propitious to our vows! 

Spread out thy purple mantle round our eyes, 
And weave thy mystic canopy of boughs! 

Far from the listener’s ear Love’s rapture flies; 
She dreads the babbling scouts of Day to rouse. 

Hesper alone her secret witness be, 

And throw his soft light o’er her silently! 


Seems it like voices that lightly 

Whispering, the disiance awake ?— 
No—’tis but the swan that, brightly 
Circling, cleaves the silver lake. 


Mine ear dissolves in Harmony divine; 
The fountain falls with sweetly murmuring sound ; 
The flowers their heads to Zephyr’s kiss incline, 
And all Creation seems in rapture drown’d. 
The swelling peach—the clusters of the vine— 
Gleam luscious thro’ the leaves that shade them 
round; 
Soft breezes, bath’d in aromatic flood, 
Drink from my fever’d limbs the mantling blood. 


Hear I not footsteps, light treading, 
Rustling the leaves as they pass? 
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No—’tis only Autumn, shedding 
Mellow fruitage on the grass. 


And now hath clos’d the flaming eye of Day 

In tranquil death, and pale his colours grow, 
And boldly open to the twilight grey 

The chalic’d flowers that hate his scorching glow. 
The silent Moon emits a lovelier ray, 

And melts in shapeless mist the world below ; 
Her girdle flings aside each Sister Grace, 
And Beauty stands unveiled before my face. 


Is’t not a white form advancing, 
Glistening in silken array? 
No—the column-rows, pale glancing, 
On the yew’s dark alleys play. 


Oh longing heart !—no longer entertain 

Thyself with phantoms ne’er to be possess’d! 
Thou fain wouldst compass them, but seek’st in 

vain— 

No shadowy joys can cool this burning breast. 
Oh bring the Lov’d one hither !—let me strain 

Her living form;—her hand by mine be press’d! 
Let me but touch her shadow’d mantle’s seam— 
And into substance pass the airy dream! 


Now, soft as from Heaven above 
Descends the glad moment of bliss, 
So steals the unseen through the grove, 

And wakes her Belov’d with a kiss. 


For some of the best translations in the 
volume Mr. Merivale has been indebted to 
others. ‘There are a few charming pieces 
signed “‘ Florence,” in the delicacy and sweet- 
ness of which a female hand may be recog- 
nized: and a version of the ‘ Cranes of Iby- 
cus,” by Mr. E. B. Impey, worthy of the 
magnificent original, and indeed by far the 
finest poem in the volumes now before us. 
We regret that want of room forbids us to 
give even a partial extract from this masterly 
composition. It is time to take leave of the 
subject, which we do with sincere respect for 
the attention which Mr. Merivale has devoted 
to the just performance of his task. 

One remark only we must add, upon the 
singular destiny which of late has thrown the 
German poets almost exclusively into the 
hands of beginners and students of the lan- 
guage. Most of the versions published’ for 
some years, of works the most difficult per- 
haps of any to render well, are confessed to 
have been early exercises. Mr. Merivale 
has only read German five years, and began, 
he says, with trying his translations of the 
*‘ Song of the Bell!” We doubt whether Sir 
Edward Bulwer’s proficiency is of long date, 
from various indications in the volumes now 
published. Is it wonderful that a literature 
should be unfairly judged from specimens 
proffered by hasty and partially informed 
interpreters ! 





From Hood's Magazine for April 
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On the evening of the 20th January, 1795, 
the city of Amsterdam was thrown into an 
unusual state of bustle and confusion by the 
entrance of the French army under Pichegru. 
While the troops with piled arms awaited 
their billets and rations, the inhabitants hast- 
ened to illuminate in honour of their arrival, 
and in spite of the piercing cold thronged to 
welcome the tired heroes. 

Amid the general rejoicings, one house 
alone remained with closed doors and dark- 
ened windows. It was the dwelling of the 
wealthy merchant, Woerden, who, wholly 
occupied in his business, cared little for poli- 
tics, still less for the arrival of the French, 
and was far too careful of his money to waste 
it, like his neighbours, in illuminations. 

Wrapped in his fur dressing-gown, a seal- 
skin cap drawn closely over the few gray 
hairs time had left on his head, he had 
wheeled his easy chair close to the chimney, 
and as he rubbed his hands over the bright 
coal-fire, seemed lost in a reverie, from which 
neither the beer-can, nor long clay-pipe on 
the table at his side, had power to rouse him. 

All at once the silence was interrupted by 
a violent ring at the house-bell. The old 
man started, and, turning to a stout, red- 
cheeked servant, who, seated at a respectful 
distance, was occupying herself in knitting— 

**See who it is, Jacqueline,” said he, 
‘that comes to disturb us at this unseasona- 
ble hour.” 

In a few minutes a tall young man enter- 
ed, and throwing off his cloak, saluted the 
merchant as father. 

“Ha! is it you, Wilhelm! I did not ex- 
pect you back so soon.” 

“| have just returned from Broek,” replied 
the other, ‘‘ and should have arrived long ago 
had not the road been so encumbered with 
troops and idlers.” 

‘“‘ Have you seen Van Elburg?” 

“Yes,” answered the young man, taking 
his seat by the fire, ‘* and he consents to my 
marriage with his daughter, but refuses to 
give more than four thousand ducats as her 
dowry.” 

“Then he may keep both ducats and 
daughter,” said the merchant, angrily. 

** But consider, father! 7 

“Consider what?” interrupted Woerden. 
“There is nothing to consider. I know that 
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at your age love outweighs gold, but time 
will teach you, that when poverty comes in 
at the door, love soon flies out at the win- 
dow.” 

‘* Yet, father!” argued the young man, 
** Van Elburg is one of the richest men in 
the country, and sooner or later his daugh- 
ter must have his fortune.” 

“Tut—tut!” said Woerden; “ Van EI- 
burg knows well what he is about, but cun- 
ning as he is, he shall not put a bad bargain 
onme. As for you, Wilhelm, I have prom- 
ised to give you up my business, and now 
recommend your taking a word of advice 
with it; never give more than you receive, 
and always consider yourself before other 
people in your transactions; rely on it, that 
is the only way to prosper in business as 
well as love. And now we will drop the 
subject.” 

The young man knew his father’s humour 
too well, to press the matter, at least at that 
moment, 

As he sat brooding in silence over his dis- 
appointment, the house-bell again rang, and 
the tread of a horse’s feet was heard in the 
court-yard, while the dog commenced a fu- 
rious barking. 

‘¢ It is certainly a stranger this time !” said 
Mynher Woerden, “there is no mistaking 
the dog’s bark.” 

He was interrupted by the servant bring- 
ing in a packet. 

**Commissariat department!” said her 
master, with no little surprise, as he opened 
it; but an expression of uneasiness which 
had at first slightly contracted his features, 
changed into one of pleasure as he read on: 
** An order to deliver four hundred thousand 
herrings for the use of the French army,” 
he continued: “a very acceptable commis- 
sion— Wilhelm!” he suddenly exclaimed 
after a short pause. ‘ Wilhelm! you shall 
marry Van Elburg’s daughter, and he shall 
give her a handsome dowry in spite of him- 
self!” 

** Flow say you, my dear father !” replied 
his son, unable to believe his senses at this 
sudden change. 

‘“« Leave all to me, Wilhelm,” said Woer- 
den. ‘Order our horses to be saddled by 
day-break, and mind that I am called in 
time, for we must be at Broek before twelve 
o’clock ; and now, good night.” 

The rising sun saw our travellers on the 
road to that celebrated village, where clean- 
liness is carried to such an extent, that be- 





fore entering the streets both father and son, 
in compliance with invariable custom, were 
obliged to dismount and leave their horses 
to the care of aservant. At the door of Van 
Elburg’s house they were required to submit 
to what a few years later neither Napoleon 
nor the Emperor Alexander were exempted 
from; and, taking off their boots, replaced 
them with slippers before, they were allowed 
to enter the room whefe he sat with his 
daughter Clotilde. 

‘Good morning, Mynher Woerden,” said 
he, shaking his friend warmly by the hand, 
‘Have you been frightened out of your good 
city by the French, that you honour me so 
early with a visit ”” 

‘«‘ Not at all, Van Elburg!” said the other. 
‘“‘T care nothing about the French, and as | 
never meddle in politics, it is quite imma- 
terial to me who governs our town. But | 
am come to make you a proposal: I have 
undertaken to furnish the Commissariat with 
four hundred thousand herrings on this day 
month, and I wish to know if it will suit you 
to procure them for me in three weeks ?” 

‘“¢ At what price?” asked his friend. 

“Ten guldens per thousand.” 

“Ten guldens,” repeated the other, mu- 
singly. ‘* You shall have them.” 

‘¢ Draw out the contract then,” said Woer- 
den, “‘ and when it is signed I shall be hap- 
py to partake of your hospitality, for my 
ride has given me an appetite.” Then look- 
ing at Clotilde, he continued ; “ T have come 
to arrange another matter too, which we can 
discuss after dinner.” 

It was in vain that, during the evening, 
Woerden tried every argument to change 
his friend’s resolution respecting his daugh- 
ter’s fortune. After a warm discussion he 
was obliged to give up the point, and the 
marriage was at last fixed for the following 
week, 

Next day, as Wilhelm and his father re- 
turned home, the former could not refrain 
from expressing some curiosity concerning 
the cause of this happy change in his pros- 

ects, 

‘What do you mean?” asked the old 
man. 

‘* Have you not given up the point about 
his daughter’s fortune?” said Wilhelm. 

“‘T should have thought you knew me 
better,” replied Woerden, looking slyly at 
his son. ‘But no matter—it is sufficient 
that you marry the girl you like.” 

Once more at home, the merchant shut 
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himself in his office until the evening, when 
he appeared with a packet of letters, which 
were immediately sent to the post. 

On the day appointed for the marriage, 
Wilhelm and his father arrived at Broek, 
where they found a large party of friends 
and relations assembled to meet them. Van 
Elburg welcomed them with cordiality, but 
there was an expression of care and embar- 
rassment on his fac2, that at first made the 
bridegroom fear some fresh obstacle to his 
happiness. The elder Woerden, however, 
in no way shared in his son’s anxiety, for 
he could give a tolerably good guess at the 
cause of his host’s uneasiness. 

“ Mynher Van Elburg!” he exclaimed, 
“ what can be the matter? Are you un- 
well?” 

“No, my dear friend,” replied the other, 
* not ill, but in the most unpleasant dilemma 
possible—I must speak with you immediate- 
ly in private.” 

“Ts it anything respecting the marriage?” 
asked Woerden. “If you wish to be off 
your word, it is still time.” 

‘“‘ Not for the world.” 

‘‘ Jn that case we will proceed to church 
at once. You know I like to do things re- 
gularly; and as I came here to see my son 
married, we will finish that business first, 
and then I shall be happy to hear what you 
have to say.” 

There was no remedy; and it was not till 
after the happy pair had been made man and 
wife, that Van Elburg could succeed in 
catching his friend alone. 

‘**T am bound to deliver you four hundred 
thousand herrings in fourteen days,” said 
he, “and not a single fish can I get at any 
price.” 

Woerden could not restrain his laughter. 
‘‘T dare say not,” he replied, “1 bought 
them all up long ago.” 

‘In that case of course our contract is at 
an end,” said Van Elburg, looking doubtful- 
ly at his friend. 

‘By no means; or at least, only on cer- 
tain conditions. We have this day united 
our children, Van Elburg, and shall leave 
them a handsome fortune when we die. So 
much for the future. But as regards the 
present, matters are less fairly arranged. 
My son receives a capital business, while 
you only give your daughter four thousand 
ducats. Now as I did not like to make the 
young people unhappy by refusing my con- 
sent to their marriage, I thought you and | 


would settle the matter another way. You 
have to deliver four hundred thousand her- 
rings at ten guldens per thousand, but can 
get them from no one but me, and I must 
have fifty guldens per thousand, or I don’t 
part with a single tail. The difference is 
exactly sixteen thousand guldens, which I 
intend you to pay over to my son as his 
wife’s dowry.” 

Van Elburg looked rather foolish during 
this explanation, but at the end he regained 
his self-possession, and even smiled as he 
said, clapping the other on the shoulder, 
** You have outwitted me, Mynher Woerden, 
and I must pay the penalty, so say no more 
about it. And now let us join our friends 
again.” 

Eight days afterwards Van Elburg went 
to visit his daughter at Amsterdam, and in 
his turn found Woerden in the greatest per- 
plexity. 

‘** You are the very person I wanted,” said 
he, seizing his hand; ‘* Unless you can as- 
sist me | ama ruined man. The herrings 
are all ready, but high or low, not a barrel 
is to be found.” 

Van Elburg’s little gray eyes twinkled 
cunningly. ‘ Every man for himself, Woer- 
den—you bought the fish, and | bought the 
barrels. But as an old friend I won’t take 
advantage of you, and you shall have as 
many as you want for exactly sixteen thou- 
sand guldens above the cost price.” 

Woerden looked rather blank, but did his 
best to conceal his vexation. ‘ The trick is 
not a bad one,” said he, with a forced smile, 
“‘ but you must confess that I taught it you.” 

‘‘ Ay, ay!” returned the other, “ You are 
clever fellows in Amsterdam, but we are no 
fools in Broek.” 


CN. need 


ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


A statistical chart on a graduated scale has been 
prepared by Dr. Johns, from the marriage regis- 
ters, showing at one view the per centage of males 
and females who wrote their names in the twenty- 
eight principal manufacturing districts, compared 
with the mean of all England and Wales and with 
the metropolis, Bristol, and Liverpool. From this 
it appears that in the metropolitan district out of 
every one hundred men married, nearly eighty-nine 
can write; of every one hundred women, seventy- 
six; London being the highest on the scale; and 
Blackburn, in Lancashire, the lowest, viz. about 





thirty-nine men and fifteen women.— Atheneum. 
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From the Atheneum. 

EXPLORATION OF THE INDIAN TERRI. 

TORY. 

A Report of an Exploration of the Coun- 
try lying between the Missouri River 
and the Rocky Mountains. By Lieut. J. 
C. Fremont. Washington, 1843: printed 
by order of the United States Senate. 

Tue government of the United States did 
well when, in furtherance of the resolution 
to survey the road across the great Western 
Prairies, and the Rocky Mountains to the 
Oregon territory, it selected Lieut. Fremont 
for the execution of that work. We have 
rarely met with a production so perfect in its 
kind as the unpretending pamphlet contain- 
ing his report. The narrative, clear, full, 
and lively, occupies only seventy-six pages, 
to which are appended about one hundred 
and thirty pages filled with the results of 
botanical researches, of astronomical and 
meteorological observations. What a con- 
trast does this present to the voluminous 
emptiness, and conceited rhodomontade so 
often brought forth by our costly expedi- 
tions? The country gone over by Lieut. 
Fremont is certainly not the most interesting 
in the world, nor is it quite new. Yet he is 
evidently not the man to travel two thou- 
sand miles without observing much which is 
worthy of being recorded, or to write a page 
likely to prove tedious in the reading. His 
points of view are so well chosen, his delin- 
eation has so much truth and spirit, and his 
general remarks are so accurate and com- 
prehensive, that, under his guidance, we find 
the far-west prairies nearly as fresh and 
tempting as the most favoured Arcadian 
scenes, the hallowed groves of which were 
never trodden by the foot of squatting emi- 
grant or fur trader. 

Lieut. F'remont’s orders were “ to explore 
and report upon the country between the 
frontier of Missouri and the South Pass in 
the Rocky Mountains, and in the line of the 
Kanzas, and Great Platte rivers.” He be- 
gan his preparations at St. Louis on the Mis- 
sissippi, where he collected twenty-one men, 
principally Creole and Canadian voyageurs, 
who had grown familiar with prairie life in 
the service of the fur companies in the Indian 
country. 

The expedition started from Chouteau’s 
Station on the Kanzas, on the 10th of Mareh, 
1843, and met with its first disaster four 
days later ; when, in crossing this river dur- 
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ing a temporary flood, the india-rubber boat 
was upset, two men narrowly escaped being 
drowned, much of the sugar and nearly all 
the coflee_of the expedition were irrecovera. 
bly lost. The Canadians, well versed in the 
vicissitudes of prairie life, sagaciously hit at 
once on the cause of this misfortune—the 
expedition had set out on a Friday! This 
conclusion, whether just or not, they owed 
to what they called experience, and the in- 
ductive method. The following paragraph 
suggests at once the motive of the survey on 
which Lieut. Fremont was employed :— 

‘*‘ A party of emigrants to the Columbian 
river, under the charge of Dr. White, an 
agent of the government in Oregon Terri- 
tory, were about three weeks in advance of 
us. They consisted of men, women, and 
children. ‘There were sixty-four men, and 
sixteen or seventeen families. They hada 
considerable number of cattle, and were 
transporting their household furniture in 
large heavy wagons. I understood that there 
had been much sickness among them, and 
that they had lost several children.” 

The country travelled over was what is 
called a rolling plain, with boulders of red 
sandstone, often four or five tons in weight, 
lying on the heights. There was little vege- 
table life in exposed situations :-— 

‘The road led along a high dry ridge; 
dark lines of timber indicated the heads of 
streams in the plains below, but there was 
no water near, and the day was very op- 
pressive, with a hot wind and the thermome- 
ter at ninety degrees. Along our route the 
amorpha has been in very abundant but va- 
riable bloom; in some places, bending be- 
neath the weight of purple clusters; in others, 
without a flower. It seems to love best the 
sunny slopes, with a dark soil and southern 
exposure. Everywhere the rose is met with, 
and reminds us of cultivated gardens and 
civilization. It is scattered over the prairies 
in small bosquets, and when glittering in 
the dews, and waving in the pleasant breeze 
of the early morning, is the most beautiful 
of the prairie flowers, The artemisia, ab- 
sinthe, or prairie sage, as it is variously call- 
ed, is increasing in size, and glitters like 
silver, as the southern breeze turns up its 
leaves to the sun. All these plants have 
their insect inhabitants, variously coloured ; 
taking generally the hue of the flower on 
which they live. The artemisia has its spall 
fly accompanying it through every change 
of elevation and latitude; and wherever I 
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have seen the Asclepias tuberosa, I have 
always remarked too on the flower, a large 
butterfly, so nearly resembling it in colour 
as to be distinguished at a little distance only 
by the motion of its wings.” 

The groves of willow, cotton-wood, and 
oak, on the Little Blue river, were found to 
be tenanted by turkeys in great numbers. 
Hills of sand, forty or sixty feet in height, 
marked the course of the Nebraska or Platte 
river, the valley of which is here about two 
thousand feet above the sea. This river, 
though above a mile wide below its forks, is 
yet not available for navigation. A party 
of wild looking strangers here made their 
appearance; alarm seized our surveyor’s 
camp; every man leaped on his horse, rifle 
in hand, and yelling with excitement, gallop- 
ed towards the new comers. These how- 
ever proved to be, not fierce Pawnees, but a 
party of unfortunate fur traders, whose pa- 
tience and provisions had been exhausted in 
struggling with the shallows of the Nebras- 
ka. ‘Two months before, they had left La- 
ramie’s fork, three hundred miles higher up, 
in barges laden with the furs of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company. Starting with the an- 
nual floeds, and drawing but nine inches 
water, they hoped to make a prosperous voy- 
age to St. Louis. But they had not proceed- 
ed far when they found that the sand banks 
of the Platte, (the Indian name of which, 
Nebraska, means “ shallow,”) were impass- 
able even with their moderate draught. Af- 
ter much toil, therefore, they resolved to 
bury, (or in Canadian phrase, make a cache 
of,) their furs, and to trudge on foot to St. 
Louis. In return for some provisions, they 
communicated the agreeable intelligence that 
the buffalo were not far off. Their informa- 
tion proved correct. Mr. Fremont says:— 

‘* A few miles brought us into the midst 
of the buffalo, swarming in immense num- 
bers over the plains, where they had scarce- 
ly left a blade of grass standing. Mr. Pre- 
uss, who was sketching at a little distance 
in the rear, had at first noted them as large 
groves of timber. In the sight of such a 
mass of life the traveller feels a strange emo- 
tion of grandeur. We had heard from a dis- 
tance a dull and confused murmuring, and 
when we came in view of their dark masses, 
there was not one among us who did not 
feel his heart beat quicker. It was the ear- 
ly part of the day, when the herds are feed- 
ing; and everywhere they were in motion. 
Here and there a huge old bull was rolling 
Votume VI,—8 





in the grass, and clouds of dust rose in the 
air from various parts of the bands, each the 
scene of some obstinate fight. Indians and 
buffalo make the poetry and life of the prai- 
rie, and our camp was full of their exhila- 
ration.” 

In plain terms, the camp was full of roast 
beef. ‘ At any time of the night might be 
seen pieces of the most delicate and choicest 
meat, roasting on sticks round the fire, and 
the guard were never without company.” 
The delights of buffalo-hunting are here de- 
scribed enthusiastically; and, indeed, what 
must not be the feelings of the equestrian 
sportsman in such a case, when even the 
horse, as we are informed, enjoys the chase? 
A large herd of buffalo, which had been 
drinking at the river, and now crossed the 
plain slowly, grazing as they went, present- 
ed an irresistible temptation to our unsated 
and untired travellers. Lieut. Fremont, and 
two expert hunters mounted in pursuit o1 
them; but were soon discovered, as was 
manifest from the tumult with which the 
herd hastened forward. The particulars 
of the chase shall be told in our author’s 
words :— 

‘“‘ We started together at a hand-gallop, 
riding steadily abreast of each other, and 
here the interest of the chase became so en- 
grossingly intense, that we were sensible or 
nothing else. We were now closing upon 
them rapidly, and the front of the mass was 
already in motion for the hills, and in a few 
seconds the movement had communicated 
itself to the whole herd. A crowd of bulls, 
as usual, brought up the rear, and every 
now and then some of them faced about and 
then dashed on after the band a short dis- 
tance, and turned and looked again, as if 
more than half inclined to stand and fight. 
In a few minutes, however, during which we 
had been quickening our pace, the rout was 
universal, and we were going over the ground 
like a hurricane, When at about thirty yards’ 
distance we gave the usual shout, the hun- 
ters’ pas de charge, and broke into the herd. 
We entered at the side, the mass giving way 
in every direction in their heedless course. 
Many of the bulls, less active and less fleet 
than the cows, paying no attention to the 
ground, and occupied solely with the hun- 
ter, were precipitated to the earth with great 
force, rolling over and over with the violence 
of the shock, and hardly distinguishable in 
the dust. We separated on entering, each 
singling out his game. My horse was a 

















trained hunter, famous in the West, under 
the name of Proveau, and with his eyes flash- 
ing, and the foam flying from his mouth, he 
sprung on after the cow like a tiger. Ina 
few minutes he brought me alongside of her, 
and rising in the stirrups, I fired at the dis- 
tance of a yard, the ball entering at the ter- 
mination of the long hair, and passing near 
the heart. She fell headlong at the report 
of the gun, and checking my horse, I look- 
ed around for my companions. At a little 
distance, Kit was on the ground, engaged in 
tying his horse to the horns of a cow, which 
he was preparing to cut up. Among the 
scattered bands at some distance below, | 
caught a glimpse of Maxwell; and while | 
was looking, a light wreath of white smoke 
curled away from his gun, the report of 
which was inaudible from the distance. 
Nearer, and between me and the hills, to- 
wards which they were directing their course, 
was the body of the herd, and giving my 
horse the rein we dashed afier them, A 
thick cloud of dust hung upon their rear, 
which filled my mouth and eyes, and near- 
ly smothered me. In the midst of this I could 
see nothing, and the buffalo were not distin- 
guishable until within thirty feet. They 
crowded together more densely still as I 
came upon them, and rushed along in such 
a compact body that I could not obtain an 
entrance—the horse almost leaping upon 
them, In a few minutes the mass divided to 
the right and left, the horns clattering with 
a noise heard above every thing else, and 
my horse darted into the opening. Five or 
six bulls charged on us as we dashed along 
the line, but were left far behind, and sing- 
ling out a cow, I gave her my fire, but struck 
too high. She gave a tremendous leap, and 
scoured on swifter than before. I reined up 
my horse, and the band swept on like a tor- 
rent, and left the place quiet and clear. Our 
chase had led us into dangerous ground. A 
prairie dog-village so thickly settled, that 
there were three or four holes in every twen- 
ty yards square, occupied the whole bottom 
for nearly two miles in length. Looking 
around, I saw only one of the hunters near- 
ly out of sight, and the long dark line of our 
caravan crawling along, three or four miles 
distant.” 

From the extent of country covered with 
these wild herds, our author concludes that 
not fewer than eleven thousand were at one 
time in view. The buffalo are attended by 
packs of wolves, which cut off stragglers 
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and devour those that fall in the combats, 
which are frequent among the bulls. The 
following anecdote shall terminate our no- 
tice of these lower inhabitants of the prai- 
ries :— 

‘While we were at breakfast, a buffalo 
calf broke through the camp, followed by a 
couple of wolves. In its fright it had proba- 
bly mistaken us for a band of buffalo. The 
wolves were obliged to make a circuit around 
the camp, so that the calf got a little the 
start, and strained every nerve to reach a 
large herd at the foot of the hills about two 
miles distant ; but first one and then another 
and another wolf joined in the chase, until 
his pursuers amounted to twenty or thirty, 
and they run him down before he could 
reach his friends. There were a few bulls 
near the place, and one of them attacked the 
wolves and tried to rescue him, but was 
driven off immediately, and the little anima! 
fell an easy prey, half devoured before he 
was dead. We watched the chase with the 
interest always felt for the weak, and had 
there been a saddled horse at hand, he would 
have fared better.” 

Arrived near the source of the south fork 
of the Platte, about five thousand four hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, our au- 
thor had a view of the great mountain chain 
of North America. Long’s Peak was about 
seventeen miles distant. ‘The mountains did 
not appear in general to enter far into the 
regions of perpetual snow, which was chief- 
ly confined to the northern sides of the 
peaks. The piney region of the mountains 
to the south was enveloped in smoke, and 
was said to have been on fire for several 
months. Hereabouts our travellers fell in 
with a camp of three or four white men, 
New Englanders, who, with Indian squaws, 
had become enamoured of the wild life, and 
followed the vocation of independent trap- 
pers; ‘I was really surprised,” says Mr. 
Fremont, ‘ at the number of little fat buffa- 
lo-fed boys who were tumbling about the 
camp.” ‘The route across from the south to 
the north fork of the Platte, led our author 
into a country rendered quite barren by the 
extreme dryness of the climate. ‘I had 
never seen,” he observes, “ any thing which 
impressed so strongly on my mind a feeling 
of desolation.” To the general sterility and 
arid aspect of the plains the rocks added, 
wherever they jutted forward, the semblance 
of ruined habitations :— 

“The rock is marl and earthy limestone, 
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white, without the least appearance of vege- 
tation, and much resembles masonry at a lit- 
tle distance; and here it sweeps round a level 
area, two or three hundred yards in diame- 
ter, and in the form of a half moon, termi- 
nating at either extremity in enormous bas- 
tions. Along the whole line of the parapets 
appear domes and slender minarets, forty or 
fifty feet high, giving it every appearance of 
an old fortified town. On the waters of the 
White River, where this formation exists in 
great extent, it presents appearances which 
excite the admiration of the solitary voya- 
geur, and forms a frequent theme of their con- 
versation when speaking of the wonders of 
the country. Sometimes it offers the per- 
fectly illusive appearance of a large city, 
with numerous streets and magnificent build- 
ings, among which the Canadians never fail 
to see their cabaret; and sometimes it takes 
the form of a solitary house, with many 
large chambers, into which they drive their 
horses at night, and sleep in these natural 
defences perfectly secure from any attack of 
prowling savages.” 

At Fort Laramie on the Platte, (a station 
of the American Fur Company,) the disa- 
greeable intelligence was received that the 
Indian tribes, the Sioux, Cheyennes, and 
Crows, were all up in arms, that their hos- 
tility to the whites was continually on the 
increase, and that the surveying party could 
not proceed any further in safety. The ex- 
asperation of the Indians may be naturally 
attributed to the brandy, or fire water, as 
they call it, which is carried among them 
by American traders, and which they have 
not resolution to refuse when offered to them, 
though they are afterwards fully aware of 
its ruinous effects. Our author indeed ac- 
quits the American Fur Company, of the 
guilt of this demoralizing traffic, which he 


lays wholly on the heads of the coureurs| 


des bois, or itinerant traders. ‘ The regu- 
lar trader,” he observes, ‘looks ahead, and 
has an interest in the preservation of the In- 
dians, and in the regular pursuit of their 
business, and the preservation of their arms, 
horses, and every thing necessary to their 
future and permanent success in hunting; 
the coureur des bois has no permanent in- 
terest, and gets what he can, and for what 
he can, from every Indian he meets, even 
at the risk of disabling him from doing any 
thing more at hunting.” If this be true, (and 
we have no doubt that it is so,) we should 
like to know how the American Fur Com- 





pany intend to preserve the trade of Oregon, 
(when they shall have got it,) from the en- 
croachments of their unscrupulous fellow- 
countrymen, It is great weakness on their 
part, to envy the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
whose prosperity is due, not so much to their 
possession of territory, as to their firmness 
and perseverance in establishing, with res- 
pect to the natives, a salutary and humane 
moral system. 

The Indians near Fort Laramie, though 
they discouraged the design of proceeding 
to the Rocky Mountains, were yet not want- 
ing in civility to the white strangers. In the 
following paragraph, we find an unexpected 
addition made to the luxuries of the prai- 
rie :— 

‘Occasionally a savage would stalk in, 
with an invitation to a feast of honour, a-dog 
feast, and deliberately sit down and wait 
quietly until I was ready to accompany him. 
I went to one; the women and children were 
sitting outside the lodge, and we took our 
seats on buffalo robes spread around. The 
dog was in a large pot over the fire, in the 
middle of the lodge, and immediately on our 
arrival was dished up in large wooden bowls, 
one of which was handed to each. The flesh 
appeared very glutinous, with something of 
the flavour and appearance of mutton. Feel- 
ing something move behind me, | looked 
round and found that I had taken my seat 
among a litter of fat young puppies. Had I 
been nice in such matters the prejudices of 
civilization might have interfered with my 
tranquillity ; but fortunately, I am not of de- 
licate nerves, and continued quietly to empty 


| my platter.” 


About ten miles beyond Fort Laramie, at 
the Warm Spring, is a large rock of fossilif- 
erous limestone, which our author supposes 
to belong to the carboniferous limestone of 
the Missouri, and to mark its western limit. 
Beyond this point he met with no fossils of 
any description. With respect to this loca- 
lity, Lieut. Fremont observes that— 

‘“<If it is in contemplation to keep open the 
communication with the Oregon territory, a 
show of military force in this country is ab- 
solutely necessary, and acombination of ad- 
vantages renders the neighbourhood of Fort 
Laramie the most suitable place, on the line 
of the Platte, for the establishment of a mili- 
tary post. * * It lies at the foot of a broken 
and mountainous region, along which, by 
the establishment of small posts, on the South 
Fork of the Platte and on the Arkansas, a 
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line of communication would be formed, by 
good wagon roads, with our south military 
posts, which would entirely command the 
mountain passes, hold some of the most 
troublesome tribes in check, and protect and 
facilitate our intercourse with the neighbour- 
ing Spanish settlements. The valleys of the 
rivers on which they would be situate, are 
fertile; the country which supports immense 
herds of buffalo is admirably adapted to graz- 
ing, and herds of cattle might be maintained 
by the posts, or obtained from the Spanish 
country, which already supplies a portion of 
their provisions to the trading posts men- 
tioned above.” 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which 
Lieut. Fremont had to encounter in the re- 
luctance of the guides, the ill-humour of the 
Indians, and the unusual drought of the sea- 
son, he persevered in his design of advanc- 
ing to the Rocky Mountains, and his fol- 
lowers, emboldened by his determination, 
though previously disheartened, all protest- 
ed their readiness to go with him. The 
country in advance proved to be still a plain, 
with a slight undulating surface. It was dry 
and sterile; every blade of grass had been 
eaten up by the grasshoppers, which were 
so numerous that a cloud seemed always to 
float before the traveller’s footsteps. As the 
mountains were approached, vegetation seem- 
ed to revive, cherries were seen nearly ripe, 
as well as numerous traces of the grizzly 
bear, which is very fond of this fruit. Seve- 
ral flocks of the wild mountain sheep were 
discovered among the rocks, and the rat- 
tling of the stones was heard, which accom- 
panied their rapid descent down the steep 
hills. 

‘‘ T have often seen, (says our author,) the 
horns of this animal three feet long, and 
seventeen inches in circumference at the 
base, weighing eleven pounds. The use of 
these horns seems to be to protect the ani- 
mal’s head in pitching down precipices, to 
avoid pursuing wolves, their only safety be- 
ing in places where they cannot be follow- 
ed. The bones are very strong and solid, 
the marrow occupying a very small portion 
of the bone in the leg, about the thickness of 
a rye straw. The hair is short, resembling 
the winter colour of our common deer, which 
it nearly approaches in size and appear- 
ance.” 

Passing over the numerous little adven- 
tures of the road, we hasten to conduct our 





readers to the Great South Pass of the Rocky 
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Mountains. The ascent was so gradual, 
that it required some attentive observation to 
discover the highest point of the pass. Ap- 
proaching it from the mouth of the Sweet- 
water, a sandy plain one hundred and twen- 
ty miles long, conducts by a gradual and 
regular ascent to the summit, about seven 
thousand feet above the sea; and the travel- 
ler, without being reminded of any change 


by toilsome ascents, suddenly finds himsels 


on the waters which flow to the Pacific 
Ocean. ‘The pass is nine hundred and fifty 
miles from the mouth of the Kanzas. 

With the survey of this pass ended the 
prescribed labours of the expedition, but one 
of the highest peaks of the Rocky Mountains 
rose to view at no great distance, and Lieut. 
Fremont resolved on ascending it. This 
was achieved with three or four days’ toil. 
He climbed the snowy ridge, and ascertain- 
ed its height, by barometer, to be thirteen 
thousand seven hundred and fifty feet above 
the sea. At this elevation he caught a com- 
mon bee in its flight across the ridge. The 
narrative of this excursion in the Rocky 
Mountains is very egreeably written, but, 
like our author’s account of his subsequent 
adventures and mishaps, when attempting to 
descend the rapids and gullies of the Platte 
in his India-rubber boat, it interests more 
from its details than its results, and would 
be spoiled by abridgment. 

It is said that Lieut. Fremont has been 
appointed to the survey of the Oregon terri- 
tory. Weare heartily glad of it. He will 
be sure to do his work well, and if our topo- 
graphical engineers labour in the same style 
and spirit, we may reckon on obtaining, 
through their joint efforts, an accurate know- 
ledge of that country, so that we may be 
able to calculate, on safe grounds, the exact 
amount of blood and treasure which may be 
prudently expended in the conquest of it. 


—=@=———— 


BEETHOVEN, “THE RADICAL.” 


It is pretty well known that the great composer 
professed political ideas of a very decisive charac- 
ter, approaching those of republicanism. Still, a 
street in Vienna, the very street where he breathed 
his last, (friendless, alone, like Brinsley Sheridan,) 
has been called in his honour Beethoven-strasse. 
As any thing of the kind cannot be done at Vienna 
without special permission of the high Court po- 
lice, it seems that even there public opinion will 
have its own way.— Examiner. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine for April. 


SOCIAL NUISANCES. 
THE LAP-DOG. 


Usine the word dog as the Turks and Per- 
sians do when they say, “ dog of a Jew,” or 
‘dog of a Christian,” we take leave to style 
the lap-dog the dog of dogs, in order to mark 
the antipathy we bear to the most intolerable 
variety of the canine species. We assert 
with the utmost deliberation and solemnity, 
that we would infinitely prefer to have the 
country over-run again with bears and 
wolves, as it was in the days of the Heptar- 
chy, than infested, as it now is under the 
House of Hanover, with those venomous 
little domestic nuisances, yclept lap-dogs. 
The bear and the wolf were only to be met 
with in the woods and wilds, where it was a 
man’s own fault if he went to meet them; 
but the lap-dog is a wild-beast which you 
must fly to the woods and wilds to avoid, 
for he haunts the drawing-room and the bou- 
doir; the hearth-rug is his jungle; the sofa 
his lair; he maketh his den of embroidered 
cushions, and “ imitates the action of the! 
tiger,” even in the soft situation from which | 
he derives his name. More lively by many 
degrees is our dread of a London lap-dog 
than of a Bengal tiger. A general battue of 
the race of pugs and poodles, Shocks, Snaps, 
and Fidos, would be a splendid service to 
the public; and if the British sportsman is a 
patriot, this hint will not be given in vain. 
Hitherto, the diminutive size of this ferocious 
animal has screened him from the stroke of 
justice; but it ought to protect him no longer. 
The flea is minuter a great deal, yet cham- 
bermaids are expressly commissioned to 
make war upon the flea, and extirpate it 
from bed and blanket. In fact, the smaller 
a mischievous creature is, the more difficult 
is it to guard against its attacks, and it is 
consequently formidable in an inverse pro- 
portion to its corporal dimensions. There 
is nothing so spiteful as the lap-dog; in no 
animal in creation are all the bad passions 
so completely developed or so shockingly 
conspicuous, Rancour, envy, jealousy, 
treachery, are amongst its “‘ minor morals,” 
——the smallest graces of its character. It 
possesses a forty-spinster power of malice 
and all uncharitableness. i 

To give a mythological account of the 
origin of the breed, we should suppose the 
first lap-dog to have been the pet of those 
three virulent old maids, the Furies, and to 
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have followed their heels, with a collar of 
snakes round its pretty neck, as its odious 
descendants wear pink ribbons. Perhaps 
the ** Stygian pug,” kept by the great wizard 
Agrippa, was the identical darling of Miss 
Tisiphone and her sisters.* Or, it is easy 
to conceive Cerberus to have been the Fido 
of Queen Proserpine, and a charming little 
dear no doubt he was, sporting about the 
Pandemonian drawing-room, and occasion- 
ally drawing “ iron tears down Pluto’s 
cheek,” by snapping at his sable majesty’s 
nose, or biting his royal thumb. 

We never see a lady and her lap-dog 
without thinking of Beauty and the Beast. 
It is observable that dogs of this description 
are actually prized for their ill-temper, for 
the fierceness of their bark, and their alacrity 
of biting,—the very qualities for which, in a 
well-governed country, they would infallibly 
be hanged or drowned. Often have | been 
scared out of my wits by the wicked, vindic- 
tive snarl of one of these social plagues, and 
then seen the creature caressed and fondled, 
nay, presented with plum-cake and Naples 
biscuit, to reward his “ vivacity,” his ‘ spir- 
it,” or his * playfulness.” 

What would the Belindas think if for every 
Shock they harbour in their drawing-rooms, 
the Barons and Sir Plumes were to cherish 
tarantulas, and visit with favourite adders 
and pet scorpions in their pockets. I have 
often thought of at least trying the effect of 
a lap-mouse or a lap-spider, and requesting 
my fair friends to admire its “ spirit,” its 
“ playfulness,” the “‘ vivacity” of the “ dear 
little” creeping-thing, or the ‘poor sweet” 
reptile! 

Barbarous as fashionable life is in many 
a particular, it has no more savage custom 
than this of turning our saloons into kennels, 
and training a breed of dogs for the express 
purpose of frightening, worrying, snarling, 
and snapping at our guests and acquaintance. 
There are hare-hounds, fox-hounds, deer- 
hounds, but the lap-dog is a man-hound. 
He hunts me out of society. From one 
house I am hunted by a villanous Dutch 
pug; from another chased by a King Charles, 
towards whom I feel an ungovernable pro- 
pensity to act the part of a Cromwell; from 
a third I am terrified by a treacherous vixen 
of an Italian greyhound, whose notorious 
perfidy has earned him the appellation of 
Fidele. There is one drawing-room in May 





* “ Agrippa kept a Stygian pug.” —Hupinras. 
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Fair into which J have sworn on holy books 
never again to set my foot, without a dose 
of prussic acid disguised in a biscuit, to bribe 
the lady’s pet Cerberus, just as Virgil’s Sybil 
appeases his great original at the gates of 
hell with a cake of honey and morphine. 

Instead of committing the care of Belinda’s 
Shock to Ariel, or any “delicate spirit,” I 
would make Caliban its guardian, or all the 
imps in Orcus. 

‘Ariel himself shall be the guard of 
Shock!” Well, we certainly do see many 
a nuisance in this world in the enjoyment of 
august patronage, and under high protecto- 
rates, and so let it be with lap-dogs. I would 
not be on better terms with them if they had 
all the daintiest sprites in Faery-land in their 
interest. 

Their selfishness is detestable; they en- 
gross the snuggest chairs in the room, and 
secure the best morsels on the table, and 
drink up all the cream at breakfast without 
the least regard to the duties of hospitality, 
or the commonest principles of politeness. 
Notwithstanding the high society they move 
in, I really think them the worst-bred dogs 
in the kingdom. If you want to see a genu- 
ine specimen of “ Low Life Above Stairs,” 
just observe the behaviour of Lady Dogber- 
ry’s amiable pet, Cayenne, or Miss Curry’s 
Weasel! The former is the dear innocent 
whom I propose to treat some early day to 
plum-cake and prussic acid. Ifever a dog 
was possessed by Beelzebub, that dog is 
Cayenne. He is just one little round lump 
of fiery red pepper, with the irritability of a 
wasp, the pugnacity of a bull-dog, and the 
animus of a musquito. He bit my toe to the 
bone one evening without the slightest pro- 
vocation in life. By the merest accident, 
while conversing with his mistress, I placed 
my heedless foot on the edge of the stool 
where he was apparently reposing like a 
bishop, or mitred abbot after refection. 

“ Gorrrilrr——gnrrilrrr—” then a snap 
and a bite that went through boot, stocking, 
skin, flesh, right tothe bone. I think he has 
earned the prussic acid! He shall have it, 
by the hatred [ bear his entire race; he shall 
have it before the present season is over, or 
may the next bite of a lap-dog snap off my 
head. 

My Lady Dogberry, I must further ac- 
quaint the reader, acted upon the occasion I 
refer to, in the usual way in which ladies 
act, who keep mischievous curs in collars to 
torment and worry their acquaintance. Not 
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a pang did my sufferings cost her; not one 
expression of regret did she utter, except for 
the execrable whelp, who having pierced my 
foot through and through with his fangs, 
fled with the instinct of a cowardly assassin, 
and took shelter under a table, still uttering 
his hideous * Gnrrlllrrrll—gorrrllrrr.” 

“*My poor Cayenne! how frightened he 
is! he never could endure patent leather. 
Come, poor fellow! Come, Cayenne!” And 
Cayenne came at length, with another 
“ Gnrrrilr,” from forth his sanctuary, and 
had lots of Naples biscuit and cream to en- 
courage and console him. 

There is another charge which I have to 
bring against these four-footed pests of so- 
ciety. From all that I have seen and heard 
of their habits and practices, | am fully 
convinced that avarice is one of their vices, 
if not their ruling passion. People may 
smile at the notion of an avaricious poodle, 
or a covetous Italian greyhound, but ob- 
servation has assured me that these offensive 
cubs are as sordid and self-interested as dog 
or mancan be. ‘The fact is that being fre- 
quently remembered in the wills and codicils 
of their fond mistresses, like all greedy ex- 
pectants of such posthumous favours, they 
entertain the utmost spite against rivals of 
all descriptions, whether a servant or a 
squirrel, a maid or a magpie, the parson or 
the parrot, the grandchild or the guest. Why, 
I have known a lap-dog made _ residuary 
legatee! And when a gentlewoman’s pro- 
perty goes to the dogs, one sees no reason 
why a dog should not be even her executor, 
or obtain letters of administration, 

I myself looked forward for many years 
to be remembered in the last will and testa- 
ment of an ancient female relative in Berk- 
shire ; but I have long renounced every hope 
of such good-luck, her lap-dog is so keen a 
fortune-hunter, and has acquired such a 
complete ascendancy over her. I know I 
shall be cut out by Tartar; he will be left a 
handsome legacy, some fair annuity for life, 
and I shall probably inherit the family Bible, 
with ten pounds for a mourning ring. The 
old lady believes Tartar to be an angel in 
the shape of a bloated pug, whereas I know 
him to be the most worldly-minded whelp 
that ever lapped cream out of a china saucer, 
although he waddles to church twice on 
Sundays and once on the Wednesdays and 
holidays, just as regularly as his mistress, 
who is a pattern of devotion, but a little 
Puseyitically given, ‘Tartar has just as 
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much idea of Christianity as a blue fox in 
Nova Zembla, yet he never barks during 
divine service, and seldom sleeps, let the 
sermon be ever so tedious, which, I am per- 
fectly certain, is to show his superiority to 
me, who am occasionally caught napping 
when the discourse runs to a sixteenth or 
seventeenth head. Nothing can injure me 
more in the good lady’s opinion, and she 
never omits contrasting my somnolency with 
Tartar’s apparent attention. She pats him 
on his odious fat sides and says, ‘* Good lit- 
tle dog, best of little dogs, you didn’t sleep in 
church to-day, you didn’t think Mr. Drawl- 
ington’s sermon too long.” 

Yet, if | were Mr. Drawlington, I would 
infinitely prefer passing an hour, like the 
prophet Daniel, in a lion’s den, than venture 
the tip of my finger within reach of this 
same ‘Tartar, when he is at his chicken, or 
his sweetbread. He would snap off the nose 
of Dr. Pusey himself, yet this wretched little 
canine ‘Tartuffe will assuredly oust me out of 
a good hundred a year. 

And now, abominable breed of lap-dogs, 
whatever climes produce you, whatever col- 
lars you wear, whatever mistresses cocker 
and doat on you for your hateful qualities, 
whatever maids comb you, footmen follow 
you, or parsons preach unto you,—I have 
expressed my sentiments,—waddle off to 
your plum-cake or partridge with what ap- 
petites you may. 

=. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF ABAILARD. 


A further discovery of some manuscripts of 
Abailard has recently been made in the Royal Li- 
brary of Brussels. It may be recollected that some 
time ago the discovery was made of a number of 
MS. hymns, the composition of Abailard, together 
with a letter which had been sent along with the 
hymns to Heloisa. This letter, of which a copy 
was published in 1841, had the appearance of 
having been broken off unfinished. ‘Two more 
manuscripts have now been: found, forming the 
continuation and conclusion of that curious docu- 
ment, which is divided into three distinct parts, cor- 
responding with the classification of the hymns. 
The letter is a complete treatise on hymn composi- 
tion, and is worthy to be a pendant to the letter in 
which Abailard expounds to Heloisa the laws of 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for April. 


TWO NIGHTS IN SOUTHERN MEXICO. 
A FRAGMENT 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN TRAVELLER. 


* A capital place this for our bivouac !” 
cried I, swinging myself off my mule, and 
stretching my arms and legs, which were 
stiffened by a long ride. 

It was a fairish place, to all appearances— 
a snug ravine, well shaded by mahogany- 
trees, the ground covered with the luxuriant 
vegetation of that tropical region, a little 
stream bubbling and leaping and dashing 
down one of the high rocks that flanked the 
hollow, and rippling away through the tall 
fern towards the rear of the spot where we 
had halted, at the distance of a hundred yards 
from which the ground was low and shelvy- 
ing. 
‘“‘ A capital place this for our bivouac !”’ 
My companion nodded. As to our lazy 
Mexican arrieros and servants, they said 
nothing, but began making arrangements 
for passing the night. Curse the fellows! 
If they had seen us preparing to lie down in 
a swamp, cheek by jowl with an alligator, I 
believe they would not have offered a word 
of remonstrance. Those Mexican half-breeds, 
half Indian half Spaniard, with sometimes a 
dash of the Negro, are themselves so little 
pervious to the dangers and evils of their soil 
and climate, that they never seem to remem- 
ber that Yankee flesh and blood may be 
rather more susceptible; that niguas* and 
musquittoes and vomito prieto, as they call 
their infernal fever, are no trifles to encoun- 
ter; without mentioning the snakes, and 
scorpions, and alligators, and other creatures 
of the kind, which infest their strange, wild, 
unnatural, and yet beautiful country. 

I had come to Mexico in company with 
Jonathan Rowley, a youth of Virginia rais- 
ing, six and twenty years of age, six feet two 
in his stockings, with the limbs of a Hercules 
and shoulders like the side of a house, It 
was towards the close of 1824; and the 
recent emancipation of Mexico from the 
Spanish yoke, and its self-formation into a 
republic, had given it a new and strong in- 





* The nigua is a small but very dangerous insect 
which fixes itself in the feet, bores holes in the skin, 
and lays its eggs there. These, if not extracted, 
(which extraction by the by is a most painful opera. 
tion,) cause first an intolerable itching, and subse- 
quently sores and ulcers of a sufficiently serious 
nature to-entail the loss of the feet. 
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terest to us Americans. We had been told 
much, too, of the beauty of the country—but 
in this we were at first rather disappointed ; 
and we reached the capital without having 
seen any thing, except some parts of the pro- 
vince of Vera Cruz, that could justify the 
extravagant encomiums we had heard be- 
stowed in the States upon the splendid 
scenery of Mexico. We had not, however, 
to go far southward from the chief city, be- 
fore the character of the country altered, 
and became such as to satisfy our most san- 
guine expectations. Forests of palms, of 
oranges, citrons, and bananas, filled the 
valleys; the marshes and low grounds were 
crowded with mahogany-trees, and with im- 
mense fern plants, in height equal to trees, 
All nature was on a gigantic scale—the 
mountains of an enormous height, the face 
of the country seamed and split by barrancas 
or ravines, hundreds, ay, thousands of feet 
deep, and filled with the most abundant and 
varied vegetation. The sky, too, was of the 
deep glowing blue of the tropics, the sort of 
blue which seems varnished or clouded with 
gold, But this ardent climate and teeming 


soil are not without their disadvantages, 
Vermin and reptiles of all kinds, and the 


deadly fever of these latitudes, render the 
low lands uninhabitable for eight months out 
of the twelve. At the same time there are 
large districts which are comparatively free 
from these plagues—perfect gardens of Eden, 
of such extreme beauty that the mere act of 
living and breathing amongst their enchant- 
ing scenes, becomes a positive and real en- 
joyment. The heart seems to leap with 
delight, and the soul to be elevated, by the 
contemplation of those regions of fairy-like 
magnificence. 

The most celebrated among these favoured 
provinces is the valley of Oaxaca, in which 
two mountainous districts, the Mistecca and 
Tzapoteca, bear off the palm of beauty. It 
was through this immense valley, nearly 
three hundred leagues in length, and sur- 
rounded by the highest mountains in Mexico, 
that we were now journeying. The kind 
attention of our chargé-d’affaires at the Mexi- 
can capital, had procured us every possible 
facility in travelling through a country, of 
which the soil was at that time rarely trod- 
den by any but native feet. We had nume- 
rous letters to the alcaldes and authorities of 
the towns and villages which are sparingly 
sprinkled over the southern provinces of 
Mexico; we were to have escorts when ne- 
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cessary; every assistance, protection, and 
facility, were to be afforded us. But as 
neither the authorities nor his excellency, 
Uncle Sam’s envoy, could make inns and 
houses where none existed, it followed that 
we were often obliged to sleep a la belle 
étoile, with the sky for a covering. Anda 
right splendid roof it was to our bedchamber, 
that tropical sky, with its constellations, all 
new to us northerns, and every star mag- 
nified by the effect of the atmosphere to an 
incredible size. Mars and Saturn, Venus 
and Jupiter, had all disappeared; the great 
and little Bear were still to be seen; in the 
far distance the ship Argo and the glowing 
Centaur; and, beautiful above all, the glori- 
ous sign of Christianity, the colossal South- 
ern Cross, in all its brightness and sublimity, 
glittering in silvery magnificence out of its 
setting of dark blue crystal. 

We were travelling with a state and a 
degree of luxury that would have excited the 
contempt of our backwoodsmen; but in a 
strange country we thought it best to do as 
the natives did; and accordingly, instead of 
mounting our horses and setting forth alone, 
with our rifles slung on our shoulders, and a 
few handfuls of parched corn and dried flesh 
in our hunting pouches, we journeyed Mexi- 
can fashion, with a whole string of mules, a 
topith or guide, a couple ofarrieros or mule- 
teers, a cook, and one or two other attendants. 
While the latter were slinging our hammocks 
to the lowermost branches of a tree—for in 
that part of Mexico it is not very safe to sleep 
upon the ground, on account of the snakes 
and vermin—our cocinero lit a fire against the 
rock, and in a very few minutes an iguana 
which we had shot that day was spitted and 
roasting before it. It looked strange to see 
this hideous creature, in shape between a 
lizard and a dragon, twisting and turning in 
the light of the fire; and its disgusting ap- 
pearance might have taken away some peo- 
ple’s appetites; but we knew by experienc 
that there is no better eating than a roasted 
iguana. We made a hearty meal off this 
one, concluding it with a pull at the rum 
flask, and then clambered into our hammocks; 
the Mexicans stretched themselves on the 
ground with their heads upon the saddles of 
the mules, and both masters and men were 
soon a sleep. 

It was somewhere about midnight when I 
was awakened by an indescribable sensation 
of oppression from the surrounding atmos- 
phere. ‘The air seemed to be no longer air, 
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but some poisonous exhalation that had sud- 
denly arisen and enveloped us. From the 
rear of the ravine in which we lay, billows of 
dark mephitic mist were rolling forward, sur- 
rounding us with their baleful influence. It 
was the vomito prieto, the fever itself, em- 
embodied in the shape of a fog. At the same 
moment, and while | was gasping for breath, 
a sort of cloud seemed to settle upon me, and 
a thousand stings, like redhot needles, were 
run into my hands, face, neck—into every 
part of my limbs and body that was not triply 
guarded by clothing. I instinctively stretch- 
ed forth my hands and closed them, clutch- 
ing by the action hundreds of enormous 
musquittoes, whose droning, singing noise 
now almost deafened me. ‘The air was lite- 
rally filled oy a dense swarm of these insects ; 
and the agony caused by their repeated and 
venomous stings was indescribable. It was 
a perfect plague of Egypt. 

Rowley, whose hammock was slung some 
ten yards from mine, soon gave tongue: [| 
heard him kicking and plunging, spluttering 
and swearing, with a vigour and energy that 
would have been ludicrous under any other 
circumstances ; but matters were just then 
too serious fora laugh. With the torture, 
for such it was, of the musquitto bites, and 
the effect of the insidious and poisonous va- 
pours that were each moment thickening 
around me, | was already in a high state of 
fever, alternately glowing with heat and shiv- 
ering with cold, my tongue parched, my eye- 
lids throbbing, my brain seemingly on fire. 

There was a heavy thump upon the ground. 
It was Rowley jumping out of his hammock. 
‘* Damnation !” roared he, ‘* Where are we? | 
On the earth, or under the earth ? We 
must be—we are—in their Mexican purga- 
tory. We are, or there’s no snakes in Vir- 
ginny. Hallo, arrieros! Pablo! Matteo!” 

At that moment a scream—but a scream 
of such terror and anguish as I never heard 
before or since-—a scream as of women in 
their hour of agony and extreme peril, sound- 
ed within a few paces of us. I sprang out 
of my hammock ; and as I did so, two white 
and graceful female figures darted or rather 
flew by me, shrieking—and oh! in what 
heart-rending tones—for ‘“‘ Socorro! Socor- 
ro! Por Dios! Help! Help!” Close upon 
the heels of the fugitives, bounding and leap- 
ing along with enormous strides and springs, 
came three or four dark objects which re- 
sembled nothing earthly. The human form 








they certainly possessed ; but so hideous and 


horrible, so unnatural and spectre-like was 
their aspect, that their sudden encounter in 
that gloomy ravine, and in the almost dark- 
ness that surrounded us, might well have 
shaken the strongest nerves. We stood for 
a second, Rowley and myself, paralysed 
with astonishment at these strange appear- 
ances ; but another piercing scream restored 
to us our presence of mind. One of the wo- 
men had either tripped or fallen from fatigue, 
and she lay a white heap, upon the ground. 
The drapery of the other was in the clutch 
of one of the spectres, or devils, or whatever 
they were, when Rowley, with a cry of hor- 
ror, rushed forward and struck a furious 
blow at the monster with his machetto. At 
the same time, and almost without knowing 
how, I found myself engaged with another 
of the creatures. But the contest was no 
equal one. In vain did we stab and strike 
with our machettos; our antagonists were 
covered and defended with a hard bristly 
hide, which our knives, although keen and 
pointed, had great difficulty in penetrating ; 
and on the other hand we found ourselves 
clutched in long sinewy arms, terminating in 
hands and fingers, of which the nails were 
as sharp and stiong as an eagle’s talons, I 
felt these horrible claws strike into my shoul- 
ders as the creature seized me, and, drawing 
me towards him, pressed me as in the hug 
of a bear; while his hideous half man half 
brute visage was grinning and snarling at 
me, and his long keen white teeth were 


‘snapping and gnashing within six inches of 


my face. 

‘Gracious heaven! This is horrible! 
Rowley! Help me!” 

But Rowley, inspite of his gigantic strength, 
was powerless as an infant in the grasp of 
these terrible opponents. He was within a 
few paces of me, struggling with two of them, 
and making superhuman efforts to regain 
possession of his knife, which had dropped 
or been wrenched from his hand. And all 
this time, where were our arrieros? Were 
they attacked likewise? Why didn’t they 
come and help us? All this time !— pshaw! 
it was no time: it all passed in the space of 
a few seconds, in the circumference of a few 
yards, and in the feeble glimmering light of 
the stars, and of the smouldering embers 
of our fire, which was at some distance from 
us. 

“Ha! That has told!” A stab, dealt with 
all the energy of despair, had entered my 
antagonist’s side. But I was like to pay 
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dearly for it. Uttering a deafening yell of 
pain and fury, the monster clasped me clo- 
ser to his foul and loathsome body ; his sharp 
claws, dug deeper into my back, seemed to 
tear up my flesh: the agony was insupport- 
able—my eyes began to swim, and my sen- 
ses to leave me. Just then—Crack! crack ! 
T'wo—four—a dozen musket and pistol shots, 
followed by such a chorus of yellings and 
howlings and unearthly laughter! The crea- 
ture that held me seemed startled—relaxed 
his grasp slightly. At that moment a dark 
arm was passed before my face, there was a 
blinding flash, a yell, and I fell to the ground 
released from the clutch of my opponent. | 
remember nothing more. Overcome by pain, 
fatigue, terror, and the noxious vapours of 
that vile ravine, my senses abandoned me, 
and I swooned away. 

When consciousness returned, I found my- 
self lying upon some blankets, under a sort of 
arbour of foliage and flowers. It was broad 


day; the sun shone brightly, the blossoms 
smelled sweet, the gay-plumaged humming- 
birds were darting and shooting about in the 
sunbeams like so many animated fragments 
ofa prism. A Mexican Indian, standing be- 


side my couch, and whose face was unknown 
to me, held out a cocoa-nutshell containing 
some liquid, which I eagerly seized, and 
drank off the contents. The draught (it was 
a mixture of citron juice and water) revived 
me greatly; and raising myself on my el- 
bow, although with much pain and difficulty, 
I looked around, and beheld a scene of bus- 
tle and life which to me was quite unintelli- 
gible. Upon the shelving hillside on which 
I was lying, a sort of encampment was es- 
tablished. A number of mules and horses 
were wandering about at liberty, or fastened 
to trees and bushes, and eating the forage 
that had been collected and laid before them. 
Some were provided with handsome and 
commodious saddles, while others had pack- 
saddles, intended apparently for the convey- 
ance of numerous sacks, cases, and wallets, 
that were scattered about on the ground. 
Several muskets and rifles were leaning here 
and there against the trees; and a dozen or 
fifleen men were occupied in various ways— 
some filling up saddle-bags or fastening 
luggage on the mules, others lying on the 
ground smoking, one party surrounding a 
fire at which cooking was going on. At a 
short distance from my bed was another 
similarly composed couch, occupied by a 
man muffled up in blankets, and having his 





back turned towards me, so that I was una- 
ble to obtain a view of his features. 

«« What is all this? Where am 1? Where 
is Rowley—our guide—where are they all?” 

“* Non entiendo,” answered my brown- 
visaged Ganymede, shaking his head, and 
with a good-humoured smile. 

** Adonde estamos ?” 

“In el valle de Chihuatan, in el gran 
valle de Oaxaca y Guatimala ; diez leguas 
de Tarifa. In the valley of Chihuatan; ten 
leagues from Tarifa.” 

The figure lying on the bed near me now 
made a movement, and turned round. What 
could it be? Its face was like a lump of 
raw flesh streaked and stained with blood. 
No features were distinguishable. 

‘*Whoare you? What are you?” cried I, 

** Rowley,” it answered: ‘* Rowley | was, 
at least, if those devils haven’t changed me.” 

‘Then changed you they have,” cried I, 
with a wild laugh. ‘* Good God! have they 
scalped him alive, or what? ‘That is not 
Rowley.” 

The Mexican, who had gone to give some 
drink to the creature claiming to be Rowley, 
now opened a valise that lay on the ground 
a short distance off, and took out a small 
looking-glass, which he brought and held 
before my face, It was then only that I 
began to call to mind all that had occurred, 
and understood how it was that the mask of 
human flesh lying near me might indeed be 
Rowley. He was, if any thing, less altered 
than myself. My eyes were almost closed; 
my lips, nose, and whole face swollen to an 
immense size, and perfectly unrecognisable. 
I involuntarily recoiled in dismay and disgust 
at my own appearance. The horrible night 
passed in the ravine, the foul and suffocating 
vapours, the furious attack of the musquit- 
toes—the bites of which, and the consequent 
fever and inflammation, had thus disfigured 
us—all recurred to our memory. But the 
women, the fight with the monsters—beasts 
—Indians—whatever they were, that was 
still incomprehensible. It was no dream, 
my back and shoulders were still smarting 
from the wounds that had been inflicted on 
them by the claws of those creatures, and I 
now felt that various parts of my limbs and 
body were swathed in wet bandages. I was 
mustering my Spanish to ask the Mexican 
who still stood by me for an explanation of 
all this, when I suddenly became aware of 
a great bustle in the encampment, and saw 
every body crowding to meet a number of 
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persons who just then emerged from the high 
fern, and amongst whom [ recognized our 
arrieros and servants. The new-comers 
were grouped around something which they 
seemed to be dragging along the ground ; 
several women—for the most part young 
and graceful creatures, their slender supple 
forms muffled in the flowing picturesque re- 
boxos and frazadas—preceded the party, 
looking back occasionally with an expression 
of mingled horror and triumph ; all with ro- 
saries in their hands, the beads of which ran 
rapidly through their fingers, while they oc- 
casionally kissed the cross, or made the sign 
on their breasts or in the air. 

“ Un Zambo muerto! Un Zambo muerto!” 
shouted they as they drew near. 

‘© Han matado un Zambo/ They have 
killed a Zambo!” repeated my attendant in 
a tone of exultation. 

The party came close up to where Row- 
ley and I were lying ; the women stood aside, 
jumping and laughing, and crossing them- 
selves, and crying “ Un Zambo ! Un Zambo 
muerto /” the group opened, and we saw, 
lying dead upon the ground, one of our hor- 
rible antagonists of the preceding night. 

** Good people, what is that?” cried Row- 
ley and I with one breath. ‘ Un demonio / 
a devil!” 

‘© Perdonen vos, Senores—— Un Zambo 
mono—muy terribles los Zambos. Terrible 
monkeys these Zambos.” 

“Monkeys!” cried I. 

“Monkeys!” repeated poor Rowley, rais- 
ing himself up into a sitting posture by the 
help of his hands. ‘* Monkeys—apes—by 
Jove! We've been fighting with monkeys, 
and it’s they who have mauled us in this way. 
Well, Jonathan Rowley, think of your com- 
ing from old Virginny to Mexico to be whip- 
ped by amonkey. It’s gone goose with your 
character. You can never show your face 
in the States again. Whipped by an ape! 
—an ape, with a tail and a hairy O 
! Whipped by a monkey !” 

And the ludicrousness of the notion over- 
coming his mortification, and the pain of his 
wounds and bites, he sank back upon the bed 
of blankets and banana leaves, laughing as 
well as his swollen face and sausage-looking 
lips would allow him. 

It was as much as I could do to persuade 
myself, that the carcass lying before me had 
never been inhabited by a human soul. It 
was humiliating to behold the close affinity 








Had it not been for the tail, I could have 
fancied | saw the dead body of some prairie 
hunter dressed inskins. It was exactly like 
a powerful, wellgrown man; and even the 
expression of the face had more of bad hu- 
man passions than of animal instinct. The 
feet and thighs were those of a muscular man: 
the legs rather too curved and calfless, 
though I have seen Negroes who had scarcely 
better ones; the tendons of the hands stood 
out like whipcords; the nails were as long 
as a tiger’s claws. " No wonder that we had 
been overmatched in our struggle with the 
brutes. No man could have withstood them. 
The arms of this one were like packets of 
cordage, all muscle, nerve, and sinew; and 
the hands were clasped together with such 
force, that the efforts of eight or ten Mexi- 
cans and Indians were insufficient to disunite 
them. 

Whatever remained to be cleared up in our 
night’s adventures was now soon explained. 
Our guide, through ignorance or thoughtless- 
ness, had allowed us to take up our bivouac 
within a very unsafe distance of one of the 
most pestiferous swamps in the whole pro- 
vince. Shortly after we had fallen asleep, 
a party of Mexican travellers had arrived, 
and established themselves within a few hun- 
dred yards of us, but on a rising ground, 
where they avoided the mephitic vapours and 
the musquittoes which had so tortured Row- 
ley and myself. In the night two of the 
women, having ventured a short distance 
from the encampment, were surprised by the 
zambos, or huge man-apes, common in some 
parts of Southern Mexico; and finding them- 
selves cut off from their friends, had fled they 
knew not whither, fortunately for them tak- 
ing the direction of our bivouac. Their 
screams, our shouts, and the yellings and 
diabolical laughter of the zambos, had brought 
the Mexicans to our assistance. ‘The mon- 
keys showed no fight after the first volley; 
several of them must have been wounded, 
but only the one now lying before us had 
remained upon the field. 

The Mexicans we had fallen amongst were 
from the Tzapoteca, principally cochineal 
gatherers, and kinder-hearted people there 
could not well be. They seemed to think 
they never could do enough for us; the 
women especially, and more particularly the 
two whom we had endeavoured to rescue 
from the power of the apes. These latter 
certainly had cause to be grateful. It made 





between this huge ape and our own species. 


us shudder to think of their fate had they not 
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met with us. It was the delay caused by 
our attacking the brutes that had given the 
Mexicans time to come up. 

Every attention was shown to us, We 
were fanned with palm leaves, refreshed with 
cooling drinks, our wounds carefully dressed 
and bandaged, our heated, irritated, mus- 
quitto-bitten limbs and faces washed with 
balsam and the juice of herbs: more tender 
and careful nurses it would be impossible to 
find. We soon began to feel better, and were 
able to sit up and look about us; carefully 
avoiding, however, to look at each other, for 
we could not get reconciled to the horrible 
appearance of our swollen, bloody, and dis- 
gusting features. From our position on the 
rising ground, we had a full view over the 
frightful swamp at the entrance of which all 
our misfortunes had happened. There it 
lay, steaming like a great kettle; endless 
mists rising from it, out of which appeared 
here and there the crown of some mighty 
tree towering above the banks of vapour. To 
the left, cliffs and crags were to be seen 
which had the appearance of being baseless, 
and of swimming on the top of the mist. 
The vultures and carrion-birds circled scream- 
ing above the huge caldron, or perched on 
the tops of the tall palms, which looked like 
enormous umbrellas, or like the roofs of 
Chinese summer-houses. Out of the swamp 
itself proceeded the yellings, snarlings and 
growlings of the alligators, bull-frogs, and 
myriads of unclean beasts that it harboured. 

The air was unusally sultry and oppres- 
sive: from time to time the rolling of distant 
thunder was audible. We could hear the 
Mexicans consulting amongst themselves as 
to the propriety of continuing their journey, 
to which our suffering state seemed to be the 
chief obstacle. From what we could collect 
of their discourse, they were unwilling to 
leave us in this dangerous district, and in our 
helpless condition, with a guide and atten- 
dants who were either untrustworthy or to- 
tally incompetent to lead us aright. Yet 
there seemed to be some pressing necessity 
for continuing the march; and presently 
some of the older Mexicans, who appearad to 
have the direction of the caravan came up to 
us and inquired how we felt, and if we thought 
we were able to travel; adding, that from 
the signs on the earth and in the air, they 
feared a storm, and that the nearest habita- 
tion or shelter was at many leagues’ distance. 
Thanks to the remedies that had been applied, 
our sufferings were much diminished. We 
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felt weak and hungry; and telling the Mexi- 
cans we should be ready to proceed in half 
an hour, we desired our servants to get us 
something to eat. But our new friends fore- 
stalled them, and brought us a large piece of 
iguana, with roasted bananas, and cocoa- 
nutshell cups full of coffee, to all of which 
Rowley and I applied ourselves with much 
gusto. Meanwhile our muleteers and the 
Tzapotecans were busy packing their beasts 
and making ready for the start. 

We had not eaten a dozen mouthfuls when 
we saw a man running down the hill with a 
branch in each hand. As soon as he ap- 
peared, a number of the Mexicans left their 
occupations and hurried to meet him. 

* Siete horas /” shouted the man. ‘Seven 
hours, and no more!” 

‘* No more than seven hours!” echoed the 
Tzapotecans, in tones of the wildest terror 
andalarm. ‘“ Za Santissima nos guarde ! 
It will take more than ten to reach the vil- 
lage.” 

“ What’s all that about?” said I with my 
mouth full, to Rowley. 

«¢ Don’t know—some of their Indian tricks, 
I suppose.” 

“Que es esto?” asked I carelessly. 
*‘ What’s the matter ?” 

“ Que es esto!” repeated an old Tzapote- 
can, with long grey hair curling from under 
his sombrero, and a withered but finely 
marked countenance. “ Las aguas! El 
ouracan! In seven hours the deluge and 
the hurricane!” 

“ Vamos, por la Santissima! For the 
blessed Virgin’s sake let us be gone!” cried 
a dozen of the Mexicans, pushing two green 
boughs into our very faces. 

** What are those branches?” 

“From the tempest-tree—the prophet of 
the storm,” was the reply. 

And Tzapotecans and women, arrieros 
and servants, ran about in the utmost terror 
and confusion, with cries of * Vamos, paso 
redoblado! Off with us, or we are all lost, 
man and beast,” and saddling, packing, and 
scrambling on their mules. And before 
Rowley and I knew where we were, they 
tore us away from our iguana and coffee, 
and hoisted and pushed us into our saddles. 
Such a scene of bustle and desperate hurry 
I never beheld. The place where the en- 
campment had been was alive with men and 
women, horses and mules, shouting, shriek- 
ing and talking, neighing and kicking ; but 
with all the confusion there was little time 
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lost, and in less than three minutes from the 
first alarm being given, we were scampering 
away over stock and stone, in a long, wild, 
irregular sort of train. 

The rapidity and excitement of our ride 
seemed to have the effect of calming our va- 
rious sufferings, or of making us forget 
them; and we soon thought no more of the 
fever, or of stings or musquitto bites. It was 
a ride for life or death, and our horses step- 
ped out as if they knew how much depend- 
ed on their exertions, 

In the hurry and confusion we had been 
mounted on horses instead of on our own 
mules; and splendid animals they were. I[ 
doubt if our Virginians could beat them, 
and that is saying a great deal. ‘There was 
no effort or straining in their movements; it 
seemed mere play to them to surmount the 
numerous difficulties we encountered on our 
road. Over mountain and valley, swamp 
and barranca, always the same steady sure- 
footedness—crawling like cats over the soft 
places, gliding like snakes up the steep rocky 
ascents, and stretching out with prodigious 
energy when the ground was favourable ; 
yet with such easy action that we scarcely 
felt the motion. We should have sat in the 
roomy Spanish saddles as comfortably as in 
arm-chairs, had it not been for the nume- 
rous obstacles in our path, which was strew- 
ed with fallen trees and masses of rock. We 
were obliged to be perpetually stooping and 
bowing our heads to avoid the creeping 
plants that swung and twined and twisted 
across the track, intermingled often with 
huge thorns as long as a man’s arm. These 
latter stuck out from the trees on which they 
grew like so many brown bayonets; and a 
man who had run up against one of them, 
would have been transfixed by it as surely 
as though it had been of steel. We pushed 
on, however, in Indian file, following the 
two guides, who kept at the head of the 
party, and making our way through places 
where a wild-cat would have difficulty in 
passing; through thickets of mangroves, 
mimosas, and tall fern, and cactuses with 
their thorny leaves full twenty feet long ; the 
path turning and winding all the while. 
Now and then a momentary improvement 
in the nature of the ground enabled us to 
catch a glimpse of the whole column of 
march. We were struck by its picturesque 
appearance, the guides in front acting as 
pioneers, and looking out on all sides as 
cautiously and anxiously as though they had 
Votume VI.—9 





been soldiers expecting an ambuscade; the 
graceful forms of the women bowing and 
bending over their horses’ manes, and often 
leaving fragments of their mantillas and re- 
bezas on the branches and thorns of the 
labyrinth through which we were struggling. 
But it was no time to indulge in contempla- 
tion of the picturesque, and of this we were 
constantly made aware by the anxious voci- 
ferations of the Mexicans. ‘ Vamos! Por 
Dios, vamos!” cried they, if the slightest 
symptom of flagging became visible in the 
movements of any one of the party; and at 
the words, our horses, as though gifted with 
understanding, pushed forward with renew- 
ed vigour and alacrity. 

On we went—up hill and down, in the 
depths of the valley and over the soft fetid 
swamp. ‘That valley of Oaxaca has just as 
much right to be called a valley as our Al- 
leghanies would have to be called bottoms, 
In the States we should call it a chain of 
mountains. Out of it rise at every step hills 
a good two thousand feet above the level of 
the valley, and four or five thousand above 
that of the sea; but these are lost sight of, 
and become flat ground by the force of com- 
parison; that is, when compared with the 
gigantic mountains that surround the valley 
on all sides like a frame. And what a splen- 
did frame they do compose, those colossal 
mountains, in their rich variety of form and 
colouring! here shining out like molten gold, 
there changing to a dark bronze; covered 
lower down with various shades of green, 
and with the crimson and purple, and violet 
and bright yellow, and azure and dazzling 
white, of the millions of paulinias and con- 
volvoluses and other flowering plants, from 
amongst which rise the stately palm-trees, 
full a hundred feet high, their majestic green 
turbans towering like sultans’ heads above 
the luxuriance of the surrounding flower and 
vegetable world. Then the mahogany-trees, 
the chicozapotes, and again in the barrancas 
the candelabra-like cactuses, and higher up 
the knotted and majestic live oak. An in- 
cessant change of plants, trees, and climate. 
We had been five hours in the saddle, and 
had already changed our climate three times ; 
passed from the temperate zone, the tierra 
templada, into the torrid heat of the terra 
muy caliente. It was in the latter tempera- 
ture that we found ourselves at the expira- 
tion of the above-named time, dripping with 
perspiration, roasting and stewing in the 
heat. We were surrounded by a new world 
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of plants and animals. ‘The borax and man- 
groves and fern were here as lofty as forest- 
trees, whilst the trees themselves shot up like 
church steeples. In the thickets around 
us were numbers of black tigers—we saw 
dozens of those cowardly sneaking beasts— 
iguanas full three feet long, squirrels double 
the size of any we had ever seen, and pan- 
thers, and wild pigs, and jackals, and apes 
and monkeys of every tribe and description, 
who threatened and grinned and chattered 
at us from the branches of the trees, But 
what is that yonder to the right, that stands 
out so white against the dark blue sky and 
the bronze-coloured rocks? A town—Quid- 
ricovi, d’ye call it? 

We had now ridden a good five or six 
leagues, and begun to think we had escaped 
the aguas or deluge, of which the prospect 
had so terrified our friends the Tzapotecans. 
Rowley calculated, as he went puffing and 
grumbling along, that it wouldn’t do any 
harm to let our beasts draw breath for a 
minute or two. The scrambling and con- 
stant change of pace rendered necessary by 
the nature of the road, or rather track, that 
we followed, was certainly dreadfully fatigu- 
ing both to man and beast. As for conver- 
sation it was out of the question. We had 
plenty to do to avoid getting our necks 
broken, or our teeth knocked out, as we 
struggled along, up and down barrancas, 
through marshes and thickets, over rocks 
and fallen trees, and through mimosas and 
bushes laced and twined together with thorns 
and creeping plants—all of which would 
have been beautiful in a picture, but was 
most infernally unpoetical in reality. 

‘ Vamos! Por la Santissima Madre, 
vamos!” yelled our guides, and the cry was 
taken up by the Mexicans, in a shrill wild 
tone that jarred strangely ‘upon our ears, 
and made the horses start and strain for- 
ward. Hurra! on we go, through thorns and 
bushes, which scratch and flog us, and tear 
our clothes te rags. We shall be naked if 
this lasts long. It is a regular race. In 
front the two guides, stooping, nodding, bow- 
ing, crouching down, first to one side, then 
to the other, like a couple cf mandarins or 
Indian idols—behind them a Tzapotecan in 
his picturesque capa, then the women, then 
more Tzapotecans. ‘There is little thought 
about precedence or ceremony ; and Rowley 
and I, having been in the least hurry to 
start, find ourselves bringing up the rear of 
the whole column. 





“ Vamos! Por la Santissima / Las aguas, 
las aguas!” is again yelled by twenty 
voices. Hang the fools! Can’t they be quiet 
with their eternal vamos? We can have 
barely two leagues more to go to reach the 
rancho, or village, they were talking of, and 
appearances are not as yet very alarming. 
It is getting rather thick to be sure; but 
that’s nothing, only the exhalations from the 
swamp, for we are again approaching one of 
those cursed swamps, and can hear the mu- 
sic of the alligators and bullfrogs. There 
they are, the beauties ; a couple of them are 
taking a peep at us, sticking their elegant 
heads and long delicate snouts out of the 
slime and mud. The neighbourhood is none 
of the best; but luckily the path is firm and 
good, carefully made, evidently by Indian 
hands. None but Indians could live and Ja- 
bour and travel habitually, in such a pesti- 
lential atmosphere. Thanks! we are out 
of it at last. Again on firm forest ground, 
amidst the magnificent monotony of the eter- 
nal palms and mahogany-trees. But—see 
there ! 

A new and surpassingly beautiful land- 
scape burst suddenly upon our view, seem- 
ing to dance in the transparent atmosphere. 
On either side mountains, those on the left 
in deep shadow, those on the right standing 
forth like colossal figures of light, in a beau- 
ty and splendour that seemed really super- 
natural, every tree, every branch shining in 
its own vivid and glorious colouring. There 
lay the valley in its tropical luxuriance and 
beauty, one sheet of bloom and blossom up 
to the topmast crown of the palm-trees, that 
shot up, some of them, a hundred and fifty 
and a hundred and eighty feet high. Thou- 
sands and millions of convolvoluses, pauli- 
nias, bignonias, dendrobiums, climbing from 
the fern to the tree trunks, from the trunks 
to the branches and summits of the trees, and 
thence again falling gracefully down, and 
catching and clinging to the mangroves and 
blocks of granite. It burst upon us like a 
scene of enchantment, as we emerged from 
the darkness of the forest into the dazzling 
light and colouring of that glorious valley. 

‘* Misericordia, misericordia! Audi nos 
peccadores! Misericordia, lus aquas !” sud- 
denly screamed and exclaimed the Mexicans 
in various intonations of terror and despair. 
We looked around us. What can be the 
matter? We see nothing. Nothing, except 
that from just behind those two mountains, 
which project like mighty promontories into 
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the valley, a cloud is beginning to rise. 
“What is it?) What is wrong?” <A dozen 
voices answered us— 

‘* Por la Santa Virgen, for the holy Vir- 
gin’s sake, on, on! No hay tiempo para 
hablar. We have still two leagues to go, 
and in one hour comes the flood.” 

And they recommenced their howling, 
yelling chorus of “* Misericordia! Audi nos 
peccadores!” and ‘ Santissima Virgen, and 
Todos santos y angeles !” 

** Are the fellows mad?” shouted Rowley, 
“ What if the water does come? It won’t 
swallow you. A ducking more or less is no 
such great matter. You are not made of 
sugar or salt. Many’s the drenching I’ve 
had in the States, and none the worse for 
it, Yet our rains are no child’s play nei- 
ther.” 

On looking around us, however, we were 
involuntarily struck with the sudden change 
in the appearance of the heavens. ‘The usual 
golden black blue colour of the sky was gone, 
and had been replaced by a dull gloomy 
grey. The quality of the air appeared also 
to have changed ; it was neither very warm 
nor very cold, but it had lost its lightness 
and elasticity, and seemed to oppress and 
weigh us down. Presently we saw the dark 
cloud rise gradually from behind the hills, 
completely clearing their summits, and then 
sweeping along until it hung over the valley, 
in form and appearance like some monstrous 
night-moth, resting the tips of its enormous 
wings on the mountains on either side. To 
our right we still saw the roofs and walls of 
Quidricovi, apparently at a very short dis- 
tance. 

“ Why not go to Quidricovi?” shouted I 
to the guides, ‘* we cannot be far off.” 

‘“‘ More than five leagues,” answered the 
men, shaking their heads and looking up 
anxiously at the huge moth, which was still 
creeping and crawling on, each moment 
darker and more threatening. It was like 
some frightful monster, or the fabled Kra- 
ken, working itself along by its claws, which 
were struck deep into the mountain-wall on 
either side of its line of progress, and cast- 
ing its hideous shadow over hill and dale, 
forest and valley, clothing them in gloom 
and darkness. ‘To our right hand and be- 
. hind us, the mountains were still of a glow- 
ing golden red, lighted up by the sun, but to 
the left and in our front all was black and 
dark. With the same glance we beheld the 
deepest gloom and the brightest day, meet- 





ing each other but not mingling. It wasa 
strange and ominous sight. 

Ominous enough; and the brute creation 
seem to feel it so as well as ourselves. The 
chattering parrots, the hopping, gibbering, 
quarrelsome apes, all the birds and beasts, 
scream and cry and flutter and spring about, 
as though seeking a refuge from some im- 
pending danger. Even our horses began to 
tremble and groan—refuse to go on, start 
and snort. The whole animal world is in 
commotion, as if seized with an overwhelm- 
ing panic. The forest is teeming with in- 
habitants. Whence come they, all these 
living things? On every side is heard the 
howling and snarling of beasts, the frighten- 
ed cries and chirpings of birds, The vul- 
tures and turkey-buzzards, that a few min- 
utes before were circling high in the air, are 
now screaming amidst the branches of. the 
mahogany trees; every creature that has 
life is running, scampering, flying—apes and 
tigers, birds and creeping things. 

“‘ Vamos, por la Santissima ! On! or we 
are all lost.” 

And we ride, we rush along—neither 
masses of rock, nor fallen trees, nor thorns 
nor brambles, check our wild career. Over 
every thing we go, leaping, scrambling, 
plunging, riding like desperate men, flying 
from a danger of which the nature is not 
clearly defined, but which we feel to be 
great and imminent. It is a frightful terror- 
striking foe, that huge hight-moth, which 
comes ever nearer, growing each moment 
bigger and blacker. Looking behind us, we 
catch one last glimpse of the red and blood- 
shot sun, which the next instant disappears 
behind the edge of the mighty cloud. 

Still we push on. Hosts of tigers, and 
monkeys both large and small, and squirrels 
and jackals, come close up to us as if seeking 
shelter, and then finding none, retreat howl- 


air stirring, yet all nature—plants and trees, 
men and beasts—seem to quiver and trem- 
ble with apprehension. Our horses pant and 
groan as they bound along with dilated nos- 
trils and glaring eyes, trembling in every 
limb, sweating at every pore, half wild with 
terror; giving springs and leaps that more 
resemble those of a hunted tiger, than of a 
horse, 

The prayer and exclamations of the terri- 
fied Mexicans, continued without intermis- 
sion, whispered and shrieked and groaned 








in every variety of intonation, The earthy 


ing into the forest. ‘There is not a breath of 
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hue of intense terror was upon every coun- 
tenance. For some moments a death-like 
stillness, an unnatural calm, reigned around 
us: it was as though the elements were hold- 
ing in their breath, and collecting their en- 
ergies for some mighty outbreak. Then 
came a low indistinct moaning sound, that 
seemed to issue from the bowels of the earth. 
The warning was significant. 

‘*‘ Halt! stop!” shouted we to the guides. 
‘‘Stop! and let us seek shelter from the 
storm.” 

“On! for God’s sake, on! or we are 
lost,” was the reply. 

‘Thank heaven! the path is getting wider 
—we come to a descent—they are leading 
us out of the forest. If the storm had come 
on while we were among the trees, we might 
be crushed to death by the falling branches. 
We are close to a barranca. 

«« Alerto! Alerto/” shrieked the Mexicans, 
‘‘ Madre de Dios! Dios! Dios !” 

And well might they call to God for help 
in that awful moment. The gigantic night- 
moth gaped and shot forth tongues of fire 
—a ghastly white flame, that contrasted 
strangely and horribly with the dense black 
cloud from which it issued. ‘There was a 


peal of thunder that seemed to shake the 
earth, then a pause during which nothing 
was heard but the panting of our horses as 
they dashed across the barranca, and began 
straining up the steep side of a knoll or hil- 
lock. The cloud again opened : for a second 


every thing was lighted up. Another thun- 
der clap, and then, as though the gates of 
its prison had been suddenly burst open, the 
tempest came forth in its might and fury, 
breaking, crushing, and sweeping away all 
that opposed it. The trees of the forest stag- 
gered and tottered for a moment, as if mak- 
ing an effort to bear up against the storm ; 
but it was in vain: the next instant, with 
a report like that of ten thousand cannon, 
whole acres of mighty trees were snapped 
off, their branches shivered, their roots torn 
up; it was no longer a forest but a chaos, 
an ocean of boughs and tree-trunks, that 
were tossed about like the waves of the sea, 
or thrown into the air like straws. The 
atmosphere was darkened with dust, and 
leaves, and branches. 

‘*¢ God be merciful to us! Rowley! where 
are ye!—No answer. What is become of 
them all?” 

A second blast more furious than the first. 
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No! No! No! they do not. The earth trem- 
bles; the hillock, on the leeside of which 
we are, rocks and shakes; and the air grows 
thick and suffocating—full of dust and salt- 
petre and sulphur. We are like to choke. 
All around is dark as night. We can see 
nothing, hear nothing but the howling of the 
hurricane, and the thunder and rattle of fall- 
ing trees and shivered branches, 

Suddenly the hurricane ceases, and all is 
hushed ; but so suddenly that the change is 
startling and unnatural. No sound is audi- 
ble save the creaking and moaning of the 
trees with which the ground is cumbered. 
It is like a sudden pause in a battle, when 
the roar of the cannon and clang of charging 
squadrons cease, and nought is heard but 
the groaning of the wounded, the agonized 
sobs and gasps of the dying. 

The report of a pistol is heard; then an- 
other, a third, hundreds, thousands of them. 
It is the flood, las aguas; the shots are 
drops of rain; but such drops! each as big 
as a hen’s egg. ‘They strike with the force 
of enormous hailstones—stunning and blind- 
ing us. The next moment there is no dis- 
tinction of drops, the windows of heaven are 
opened; it is no longer rain nor flood, but a 
sea, a cataract, a Niagara. The hillock on 
which I am standing, undermined by the 
waters, gives way and crumbles under me; 
in ten seconds’ time I find myself in the bar- 
ranca, which is converted into a river, off 
my horse, which is gone I know not whither. 
The only person I see near me is Rowley, 
also dismounted and struggling against the 
stream, which is already up to our waists, 
and sweeps along with it huge branches and 
entire trees, that threaten each moment to 
carry us away with them, or to crush us 
against the rocks. We avoid these dangers, 
God knows how, make violent efforts to stem 
the torrent and gain the side of the barran- 
ca; although, even should we succeed, it is 
so steep that we can scarcely hope to climb 
it without assistance. And whence is that 
assistance to come? Of the Mexicans we see 
or hear nothing. They are doubtless all 
drowned or dashed to pieces. They were 
higher up on the hillock than we were, must 
consequently have been swept down with 
more force, and were probably carried away 
by the torrent. Nor can we hope for a bet- 
ter fate. Wearied by our ride, weakened 
by the fever and sufferings of the preceding 
night, we are in no condition to strive much 





Can the mountains resist it? will they stand? 


longer with the furious elements. For one 
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step that we gain, we lose two. The waters 
rise; already they are nearly up to our arm- 
pits. It is in vain to resist any longer. Our 
fate is sealed. 

*“ Rowley, all is over—let us die like men. 
God have mercy on our souls!” 

Rowley was a few paces higher up the 
barranca. He made me no answer, but look- 
ed at me with a calm, cold, and yet some- 
what regretful smile upon his countenance. 
Then all at once he ceased the efforts he 
was making to resist the stream and gain 
the bank, folded his arms on his breast and 
gave a look up and around him, as though 
to bid farewell to the world he was about to 
leave. The current was sweeping him rapid- 
ly down towards me, when suddenly a wild 
hurra burst from his lips, and he recom- 
menced his struggles against the waters, 
striving violently to retain a footing on the 
slippery, uneven bed of the stream. 

“ Tenga! Tenga!” screamed a dozen 
voices, that seemed to proceed from spirits 
of the air; and at the same moment some- 





At the moment at which the hillock had 
given way under Rowley and myself, who 
were a short distance in the rear of the party, 
the Mexicans had succeeded in attaining 
firm footing on a broad rocky ledge, a shelf 
of the precipice that flanked the barranca,. 
Upon this ledge, which gradually widened 
into a platform, they found themselves in 
safety under some protecting crags that shel- 
tered them compleiely from the tempest. 
Thence they looked down upon the bar- 
ranca, where they descried Rowley and my- 
self struggling for our lives in the roaring 
torrent; and thence, by knotting several 
lassos together, they were able to give us 
the opportune aid which had rescued us from 
our desperate situation. But whether this 
aid had come soon enough to save our lives 
was still a question, or at least for some time 
appeared to be so. The life seemed driven 
out of our bodies by all we had gone through: 
we were unable to move a finger, and lay 
helpless and motionless, with only a glim- 
mering indistinct perception, not amount- 


thing whistled about my ears and struck me | ing to consciousness, of what was going on 
a smart blow. across the face. With the in-| around us. Fatigue, the fever, the immer- 


stinct of a drowning man, I clutched the 
lasso that had been thrown to me. Rowley 
was at my elbow and seized it also. It was 
immediately drawn tight, and by its aid we 
gained the bank, and began ascending the 
side of the barranca, composed of rugged, 
declivitous rocks, affording but scanty foot- 
hold. God grant the lasso may prove tough! 
The strain on it is fearful. Rowley is a 
good fifteen stone, and I am no feather; and 
in some parts of our perilous ascent the rocks 
are almost as perpendicular and smooth as 
a wall of masonry, and we are obliged to 
cling with our whole weight to the lasso, 
which seems to stretch, and crack, and grow 
visibly thinner. Nothing but a strip of twist- 
ed cow-hide between us and a frightful ago- 
nizing death on the sharp rocks and in the 
foaming waters below. But the lasso holds 
good, and now the chief peril is past: we 
get some sort of footing—a point of rock, 
or a tree-root to clutch at. Another strain 
up this rugged slope of granite, another pull 
at the lasso; a leap, a last violent effort, 
and— Viva /—we are seized under the arms, 
dragged up, held upon our feet for a moment, 
and then—we sink exhausted to the ground 
in the midst of the Tzapotecans, mules, ar- 
rieros, guides, and women, who are shel- 
tered from the storm in a sort of natural 


cavern. 
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sion in cold water when reeking with pers- 
piration, the sufferings of all kinds we had 
endured in the course of the last twenty 
hours, had completely exhausted and broken 
us down. 

The storm did not last long in its violence, 
but swept onwards, leaving a broad track of 
desolation behind it. The Mexicans recom- 
menced their journey, with the exception of 
four or five who remained with us and our 
arrieros and servants. The village to which 
we were proceeding was not above a league 
off; but even that short distance Rowley and 
myself were in no condition to accomplish. 
The kind-hearted Tzapotecans made us swal- 
low cordials, stripped off our drenched and 
tattered garments, and wrapped us in an 
abundance of blankets. We fell into a deep 
sleep, which lasted all that evening and the 
greater part of the night, and so much re- 
freshed us that about an hour before day- 
break we were able to resume our march— 
at a slow pace, it is true, and suffering 
grievously in every part of our bruised and 
wounded limbs and bodies, at each jolt or 
rough motion of the mules on which we 
were clinging, rather than sitting. 

Our path lay over hill and dale, perpe- 
tually rising and falling. We soon got out 
of the district or zone that had been swept 
by the preceding day’s hurricane, and after 
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nearly an hour’s ride, we paused on the 
crest of a steep descent, at the foot of which, 
as our guides informed us, lay the land of 
promise, the long looked-for rancho, While 
the muleteers were seeing to the girths of 
their beasts, and giving the due equilibrium 
to the baggage, before commencing the down- 
ward march, Rowley and I sat upon our 
mules, wrapped in large Mexican capas, 
gazing at the morning-star as it sank down 
and grew gradually paler and fainter. Sud- 
denly the eastern sky began to brighten, and 
a brilliant beam appeared in the west, a 
point of light no bigger than a star—but yet 
not a star; it was of a far rosier hue. The 
next moment a second sparkling spot ap- 
peared, near to the first, which now swelled 
out into a sort of fiery tongue, that seemed 
to lick round the silvery summit of the snow- 
clad mountain. As we gazed, five—ten— 
twenty hill tops were tinged with the same 
rose-coloured glow ; in another moment they 
became like fiery banners spread out against 
the heavens, while sparkling tongues and 
rays of golden light flashed and flamed round 
them, springing like meteors from one moun- 
tain summit to another, lighting them up 
like a succession of beacons. Scarcely five 
minutes had elapsed since the distant pinna- 
cles of the mountains had appeared to us as 
huge phantom-like figures of a silvery white, 
dimly marked out upon a dark star-spangled 
ground; now the whole immense chain 
blazed like volcanoes covered with glowing 
lava, rising out of the darkness that still lin- 
gered on their flanks and bases, visible and 
wonderful witnesses to the omnipotence of 
Him who said, “ Let there be light, and 
there was light.” 

Above, all was broad day, flaming sun- 
light; below, all black night. Here and 
there streams of light burst through clefts 
and openings in the mountains, and then en- 
sued an extraordinary kind of conflict. The 
shades of darkness seemed to live and move, 
to struggle against the bright beams that fell 
amongst them and broke their masses, forc- 
ing them down the wooded heights, tearing 
them asunder and dispersing them like tis- 
sues of cobwebs; so that successively, and 
as if by a stroke of enchantment, there ap- 
peared, first the deep indigo blue of the tam- 
arinds and chicozapotes, then the bright green 
of the sugar-canes, lower down the darker 
green of the nopal-trees, lower still the white 
and green and gold and bright yellow of the 
orange and citron groves, and lowest of all, 





the stately fan-palms, and date-palms, and 
bananas ; all glittering with millions of dew- 
drops, that covered them like a gauze veil 
embroidered with diamonds and rubies. And 
still in the very next valley all was utter 
darkness, 

We sat silent and motionless, gazing at 
this scene of enchantment. 

Presently the sun rose higher, and a flood 
of light illumined the whole valley, which 
lay some few hundred feet below us—a per- 
fect garden, such as no northern imagina- 
tion could picture forth; a garden of sugar- 
canes, cotton, and nopal-trees, intermixed 
with thickets of pomegranate and strawber- 
ry-trees, and groves of orange, fig, and le- 
mon, giants of their kind, shooting up toa 
far greater height than the oak attains in the 
States—every tree a perfect hothouse, a pyr- 
amid of flowers, covered with bloom and 
blossom to its topmast spray. All was light, 
and freshness, and beauty; every object 
seemed to dance and rejoice in the clear 
elastic golden atmosphere. It was an earth- 
ly paradise, fresh from the hand of its Crea- 
tor, and at first we could discover no sign 
of man or his works. Presently, however, 
we discerned the village lying almost at our 
feet, the small stone houses overgrown with 
flowers and embedded in trees; so that 
scarcely a square foot of roof or wall was 
to be seen. Even the church was concealed 
in a garland of orange-trees, and had lianas 
and star-flowered creepers climbing over and 
dangling from it, up as high as the slender 
cross that surmounted its square white tower. 
As we gazed, the first sign of life appeared 
in the village. <A puff of blue smoke rose 
curling and spiral from a chimney, and the 
matin bell rang out its summons to prayer. 
Our Mexicans fell on their knees and cross- 
ed themselves, repeating their Ave-marias. 
We involuntarily took off our hats, and whis- 
pered a thanksgiving to the God who had 
been with us in the hour of peril, and was 
now so visible to us in his works, 

The Mexicans rose from their knees. 

“ Vamos! Senores,” said one of them, 
laying his hand on the bridle of my mule. 
«To the rancho, to breakfast.” 

We rode slowly down into the valley. 


———— 


TARDY JUSTICE TO THE JEWS. 
The General Diet of Hungary have adopted, by 
a majority of 41 votes against 8, a motion for the 
emancipation of the Jews. 
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From the London Charivari. 
THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. 
{Continued from Vol. V., page 494. } 
OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


WE now come to treat of Husband and Wife, 
and shall inquire, first, how marriages may 
be made, which will be interesting to lovers; 
secondly, how marriages may be dissolved, 
which will be interesting to unhappy couples; 
and lastly, what are the legal effects of mar- 
riage, which will be interesting to those- who 
have extravagant wives, for whose debts the 
husbands are liable. 

To make a marriage three things are re- 
quired :—first, that the parties will marry ; 
secondly, that they can; and thirdly, that 
they do; though to us it seems that if they 
do, it matters little whether they will, and 
that if they will, it is of little consequence 
whether they can; for if they do, they do; 
and if they will, they must; because where 
there is a will there is a way, and therefore 
they can if they choose ; and if they don’t, 
it is because they won’t, which brings us to 
the conclusion, that if they do, it is absurd 
to speculate upon whether they will or can 
marry. 

It has been laid down very clearly in all 
the books, that in general all persons are 
able to marry unless they are unable, and 
the fine old constitutional maxim, that “a 
man may not marry his grandmother,” ought 
to be written in letters of gold over every 
domestic hearth in the British dominions. 
There are some legal disabilities to a mar- 
riage, such as the slight impediment of being 
married already ; and one or two other ob- 
stacles, which are too well known to require 
dwelling on. 

If a father’s heart should happen to be 
particularly flinty, a child under age has no 
remedy, but a stony guardian may be mac- 
adamised by the Court of Chancery ; that is 
to say, a marriage to which he objects may 
be ordered to take place, in spite of him. 
Another incapacity is want of reason in either 
of the parties; but if want of reason really 
prevented a marriage from taking place, there 
would be an end to half the matches that are 
entered into, 

A considerable deal of the sentiment at- 
taching to a love affair has been smashed by 
the 6th and 7th of William IV., c. 85, ex- 
plained by the 1st of Victoria, c. 22,—for 


act is passed to say what it means. This 
statute enables a pair of ardent lovers to rush 
to the office of the superintendant registrar, 
instead of to Gretna Green; and there is no 
doubt that if Romeo could have availed him- 
self of the wholesome section in the act al- 
luded to, Juliet need not have paid a prema- 
ture visit to the “ tomb of all the Capulets.”’ 

Marriages could formerly only be dissol- 
ved by death or divorce; but the New Poor 
Law puts an end to the union between man 
and wife directly they enter into a parochial 
Union. Divorce, except in the instance just 
alluded to, is a luxury confined only to those 
who can afford to pay for it; and a husband 
is compelled to allow money—called ali- 
money—to the wife he seeks to be divorced 


from. Marriages, it is said, are made in . 


Heaven, but unless the office of the registrar 
be a little paradise, we don’t see how a mar- 
riage made before that functionary can come 
under the category alluded to. 

A husband and wife are one in law— 
though there is often anything but unity in 
other matters. A man cannot enter into a 
legal agreement with his wife, but they often 
enter into disagreements which are thorough- 
ly mutual. If the wife be in debt before 
marriage, the husband, in making love to 
the lady, has been actually courting the cog- 
novits she may have entered into; and if the 
wife is under an obligation for which she 
might be legally attached, the husband finds 
himself the victim of an unfortunate attach- 
ment. A wife cannot be sued without the 
husband, unless he is dead in law; and law 
is really enough to be the death of any one. 
A husband or a wife cannot be witness for 
or against one another, though a wife some- 
times gives evidence of the bad taste of the 
husband in selecting her. 

A wife cannot execute a deed; which is, 
perhaps, the reason why Shakspeare, who 
was a first rate lawyer, made Macbeth do 
the deed, which Lady Macbeth would have 
done so much better, had not a deed done 
by a woman been void to all intents and 
purposes, 

By the old law, a husband might give his 
wife moderate correction; but it is declared 
in black and white that he may not beat her 
black and blue, though the civil law allowed 
any man on whom a woman had bestowed 
her hand, to bestow his fists upon her at his 
own discretion. ‘The common people, who 
are much attached to the common law, still 
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and a woman in the lower ranks of life, if 
she falls in love with a man, is liable, after 
marriage, to be a good deal struck by him. 

Such are the chief legal effects of mar- 
riage, from which it is evident, says Brown, 
that the law regards the fair sex with pecu- 
liar favour; but Smith maintains that such 
politeness on the part of the law is like 
amiability from a hyzena. 


OF PARENT AND CHILD. 


We now come to the tender subject of pa- 
rent and child, which Shakspeare has so ten- 
derly touched upon in many of his tragedies, 
Macduff calls his children “ chickens,” pro- 
bably because he “ broods” over the loss of 
them ; and Werner, in Lord Byron’s beau- 
tiful play of that name, exclaims to Gabor, 
‘Are you a father?” a question which, as 
the Hungarian was a single man, he could 
not have answered in the affirmative without 
rendering himself amenable to the very strin- 
gent provisions of the 45th of Elizabeth. 

Children are of two sorts—boys and girls: 
though the lawyers still further divide them 
into legitimate and illegitimate. 

The duties of a parent are maintenance 
and education; or, as Coke would have ex- 
pressed it, grub and grammar. ‘That the 
father has a right to maintain his child is as 
old as Montesquieu—we mean, of course, the 
rule, not the child or the parent is as old as 
Montesquieu—whose exact age, by the bye, 
we have no means of knowing. 

Fortunately, the law of nature chimes in 
with the law of the land; for, though there 
is a game called “ None of my child,” in 
which it is customary to knock an infant 
about from one side of the room to the other, 
still there is that natural 77py» in the paren- 
tal breast that fathers and mothers are for 
the most part willing to provide for their 
offspring. 

The civil law will not allow a parent to 
disinherit his child without a reason; of 
which reasons there are fourteen, though 
there is one reason, namely, having nothing 
to leave, which causes a great many heirs 
to be amputated, or cut off, even without the 
ceremony of performing the operation, with 
a shilling. Our own law is more civil to 
parents than the civil law, for in this coun- 
try children are left to Fate and the Quarter 
Sessions, which will compel a father, mo- 
ther, grandfather, or grandmother, to provide 





for a child, if of sufficient ability. Ifa pa- 
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rent runs away, that is to say, doth spring 
off from his offspring, the churchwardens 
and overseers may seize his goods and chat- 
tels, and dispose of them for the maintenance 
of his family ; so that, if a man lodging ina 
garret leaves nothing behind him, that must 
be seized for the benefit of the deserted chil- 
dren. By the late Poor Law Act, a husband 
is liable to maintain the children of his wife, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate; and we 
would therefore advise all ‘* persons about to 
marry,” that though it is imprudent to count 
one’s chickens before they are hatched, still 
it is desirable that chickens already hatched, 
and not counted on, should be rigidly guard- 
ed against, 

It being the policy of our laws to promote 
industry, no father is bound to contribute to 
a child’s support more than twenty shillings 
a month, which keeps the child continually 
sharp set, and is likely to promote the active 
growth of the infantile appetite. 

Our law does not prevent a father from 
disinheriting his child ; a circumstance which 
has been invaluable to our dramatists, who 
have been able to draw a series of delightful 
stage old men, who have a strong hold on 
the filial obedience of the walking ladies and 
gentlemen, who dare not rush into each 
other’s arms, for fear of the old gentleman 
in a court coat and large shoe buckles being 
unfavourable to the youth in ducks, or the 
maiden in muslin. Heirs are especial fa- 
vourites of our courts of justice—much as 
the lamb is the especial favourite of the wolf 
—for an heir with mint sauce, that is to say, 
with lots of money, is a dainty dish indeed 
to tempt the legal appetite. 

A parent may protect his child: and thus, 
if one boy batters another boy, the parent of 
the second boy may batter the first boy, and 
the battery is justifiable, for such battery is 
in the eye of the law only the working of 
parental affection; though it is rather awk- 
ward for parental affection to take a pugilistic 
turn in its extraordinary zeal to show itself. 

The last duty of a parent is to educate a 
child, or to initiate him into the mysteries of 
Mavor at an early period. Learning is said 
to be better than houses and land—probably 
because it opens a wide field for the imagi- 
nation—that Cubitt of the mind—to build 
upon. 

The old Romans, says Hale, used to be 
able to kill their children; but he adds that 
“the practysse off cuttinge offe one’s own 
hair was thougghte barber-ous.” This atro- 
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cious pun reminds us of the cruelty of a cer- 
tain dramatist of modern times, who used to 
write pieces and take his own children to 
see them, thereby submitting his own off- 
spring to the most painful ordeal, for they 
were compelled to sit out the whole perform- 
ance, and were savagely pinched if they fell 
asleep, while they were, at the same time, 
expected to laugh and look cheerful at every 
attempt at a joke which their unnatural fa- 
ther had ventured to perpetrate. In con- 
formity with the maxim that “ paterna po- 
testas in pietate debet non in atrocitate con- 
sistere,” it is believed that a child in such a 
dreadful position as that which we have al- 
luded to, might claim to be released by his 
next friend, “for the time being, the box- 
keeper. 

A parent may correct his child with a rod 
or a cane—a practice originally introduced 
to encourage the growers of birch, and to 
protect the importers of bamboo, as well as 
to promote the healthy tingling of the juven- 
ile veins ; and a schoolmaster, who is in loco 
parentis, is also empowered to do the like 
by an old Act of Parliament, known as the 
statute of Wapping. 

Children owe their parents support; but 
this is a mutual obligation, for they must 
support each other—though we sometimes 
hear them declaring each other wholly un- 
supportable. 


OF CORPORATIONS, 


In addition to natural persons, the law, in 
honourable emulation of Madame Tussaud, 
of wax-work notoriety, has constituted cer- 
tain artificial persons. ‘These are called | 
bodies politic, bodies corporate, or corpora- 
tions, and they stick together like wax, in 
which respect they bear a still closer resem- 
blance to the artificial persons in Madame 
Tussaud’s collection. 

Corporations are either aggregate or sole. 
When aggregate they consist of many, such 
as the mayor and common councilmen of a 
city—and precious common councilmen some 
of them are; the head and fellows of a col- 
lege——nice fellows some of them are also; 
and the dean and chapter of a cathedral 
church, which endures, of course, until the 
end of the chapter. Corporations sole con- 
sist of one person and his successors, such 
as a king or a bishop, or a parson. This is 
the origin of the doctrine that the king never 


dies; for it is always as the boys say, ‘‘ One 
down and another come on.” So that in fact 
the throne, like the curds and whey house at 
Hyde Park Corner, is never vacant. “ The 
parson,” says Coke, ‘* guatenus parson shall 
never die,” and the same may be said of the 
street-keeper, who, quatenus street-keeper, 
enjoys official immortality. The glorious 
old constitutional watchword of “ Never say 
die” probably has its origin in the circum- 
stance hinted at. 

Another division of corporations is into 
ecclesiastical and lay; the former being 
spiritual, such as bishops and parsons in the 
present day, and formerly monks, abbots, or 
priors; but it is doubtful whether the priors 
were prior tothe monks. Lay corporations 
are such as the society of antiquaries, for the 
study of antiquities ; and of course the mem- 
bers are expected to he well up in all the old 
jokes, which are better known as the “* ryghte 
merrie mysteries of Miller.” ‘There are also 
eleemosynary corporations, such as hospitals, 
where legs are amputated gratis, from those 
poor persons who would otherwise be thrown 
upon their own hands for surgical atten- 
dance. 

Having described the various kinds of cor- 
porations, we shall now ask :—first, how they 
are made; secondly, what they can do; 
thirdly, how they are visited; and fourthly, 
how they may be dissolved or got rid of. 

A corporation is made by the sovereign, 
who uses the words “ Creamus, erigimus, 

undamus, incorporamus,” and the sovereign 
is guilty of the grossest tautology in doing 
so. A corporation must have a name, and 
Romeo therefore when he asks “* What’s in 
a name?” betrays a frightful ignorance of 
‘the beautiful passage in Gilb. Hist. C. P. 
| 182, where it is prettily laid down that the 
name is the knot by which a corporation is 
combined, and without the knot it is nota 
corporation at all,—‘a point,” says Coke, 
“that is by the mass a knotty one.” 

We come, secondly, to the rights and 
powers of a corporation: the first of which 
is the right of perpetual succession ; for as 
every man has a right to live till he dies, so 
any corporation has a right to exist till its 
existence ceases. This indeed is said to be 
the very end for which corporations were 
established; that is to say, their very end- 
lessness is the end they are designed to 
answer. Thirdly, they may sue, or be sued; 
quod, or be quodded; grant or receive, give 
or take, borrow or lend; and, in fact, do as 
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they please with their own just like other 
people. A corporation may have a common 
seal, by which it is bound; for though the 
members may pass their words, it is no con- 
sequence what they say till the corporation 
sealing-wax renders it incumbent on them to 
stick to it. A corporation may make by- 
laws, but these by-laws, by the by, may have 
the go-by given to them if they are contrary 
to the law of the land,—a rule which is as 
old as the twelve tables of Rome; but we 
forget the date of those dozen specimens of 
classic mahogany. 

We have, however, done wisely in taking 
a leaf out of the tables alluded to. <A cor- 
poration has some disabilities, and is incapa- 
ble for instance of being committed to prison, 
for there can be no catchee where there is 
actually no havee. A corporation is pre- 
vented from purchasing lands without a 
license from the sovereign, by certain acts 
called the statutes of Mortmain, which means 
a dead hand, probably from the fact that 
these corporations were dead hands at mak- 
ing a bargain. 

Our next inquiry is ‘* how may these cor- 
porations be visited?” a question that would 
seem to need a reference to the book of eti- 
quette, for when we talk of a corporation 
being visited, we allude, of course, to its 
liability to be called upon. The sovereign 
is the visitor of the archbishop; and we 
presume that the bell at Lambeth palace, 
with the brass plate beneath it, inscribed with 
the word “ Visitors,” is for the exclusive use 
of royalty. Lay corporations are said to 
have no visitors, and the present lord mayor 
of London (Magnay) appears to value this 
exemption, for he never asks any one to dine 
with him. 

An eleemosynary corporation may be visit- 
ed by the founder and his heirs, so that any 
genuine guy may leave his card as a visitor 
at Guy’s Hospital. 

We will consider, lastly, how corporations 
may be dissolved, for even the goodly pearl 
is capable of dissolution in the gem-destroy- 
ing vinegar. A corporation may be dissolved 
by civil death—but no uncivil death—such 
as murder, can put an end to it. It may be 
extinguished by act of parliament, or, in other 
words, by the law, which is as it were dis- 
solving a corporation in hot water; by sur- 
render, which is a sort of suicidal exit, when 
the corporation asks itself the question, * to 
be or not to be?”’ and prefers the latter; or, 





thirdly, by forfeiture of its charter through 
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negligence or abuse, which formed a pretext 
in the reigns of Charles and James the Second 
for seizing the charter of the city of London, 
This led to an act being passed afier the 
Revolution, enacting that the franchises of 
London shall never more be forfeited for any 
cause whatsover, and thus the lord mayor 
and corporation have a carte blanche for any 
amount of foolery, a privilege that they one 
and all, in turn, take unlimited advantage of. 

In the foregoing chapters we have given 
an account of the rights of persons, which 
are equally the privilege of the peer and the 
pot-boy, the gallant soldier, the sailor, the 
tinker, the tailor, the ploughboy, the apothe- 
cary, and the thief. May the pride of the 
first never disdain the humble merit of the 
second! and may the valour of third and 
fourth, added to the industry of the fifth and 
sixth, ameliorate the condition of the seventh ; 
while oh! may the healing art of the eighth 
restore, in a moral sense, the degraded ninth 
to that position, which in accordance with 
the rights of persons, any person has a right 
to occupy ! 


GERMAN PROGRESS, 


We are in the habit of recording, from time to 
time, such proceedings as seem evidences of the 
expanding intelligence of the time, or agents in the 
cause of progress. ‘Two recent facts of this charac- 
ter, amongst our German neighbours, appear de- 
serving of notice. The first is the formation of an 
association, whose object is the obtaining the com- 
plete emancipation of the Hebrews in all the states 
composing the Germanic Confederation. The second 
fact is one of importance, which might have been 
predicated as certain to arise out of the expanding 
relations of the European states, and the new com- 
binations of society. The variety of codes, forms 
of procedure, and systems of jurisprudence in each 
of the thirty-nine states of the Confederation, has 
long been felt as a heavy evil. Accordingly, a pro- 
ject is afloat, of a congress of German legists, for 
the purpose of concerting the means of introducing 
a uniformity of codes and regulations into all the 
German States. The congress is to open on the 
18th of July next, and is to add to the leading ob- 
ject of its mission, an attempt to obtain from all 
the governments of the Confederation, the two prin- 
ciples of publicity to judicial debates and trial by 
jury. Mayence has been selected as the place of 
conference.— Atheneum. 











The versatile genius, Samuel Lover, being the 
Artist who painted the original of one of the 
Embellishments of our present number, we have 
deemed the following notice an appropriate ac- 
companiment.—[Ep. Camp. Mac. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


MR. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS. 


Unper this title Mr. Lover has commenced 
a series of popular illustrations of the music 
and ballads of Ireland. The first assem- 
blage was animated by a cordiality of feel- 
ing and a lively sense of enjoyment charac- 
teristic of an ‘* Irish evening:” it had more 
the appearance of a large party entertained 
by a friendly host than of a miscellaneous 
audience attracted by the announcement of 
a public lecture. ‘The unstudied ease and 
conversational gayety of Mr. Lover’s style 
contributed to preserve this agreeable im- 
pression ; and for nearly three hours were 
the company amused by anecdotes related 
and ballads sung in a manner that elicited 
either laughter or applause continually. We 
shall not allow the critical mood, thus hap- 
pily dispelled, to encroach upon this brief 
announcement of Mr. Lover’s entertainment; 
but rest content with recording the effect it 
produced, and indicating its nature. 

It is but putting the apostrophe at another 
point, and making it Lovers’ Evenings, to 
indicate how pleasant such evenings are. 
Time immemorial they have been so; bless- 
ed with the hopes of Youth, dear to the mem- 
ories of Age. 

But though of a like enjoyable kind, the 
Lover’s Evening of which we have now to 
discourse is of an unlike description. It was 
the first public appearance of the gentleman 
of that name, so well known and so highly 
popular as novelist, composer, artist, dram- 
atist, and lyrist, as the expositor of Irish 
character, and illustrator of Irish music. 
Lover’s Tales are among the raciest of his 
country’s productions in that line; and his 
songs are sung from the court to the cabin,— 
touching in natural pathos, or rich in nation- 
al humour. A patriotic ambition has, hap- 
pily for those who can hear them, induced 
him to deliver lectures on the music of Ire- 
land, and embellish them with examples 
from ancient times, from his admirable con- 
temporary Moore, and (chiefly) from his 
own compositions, either already chanted 
throughout the three kingdoms, or novelties 
which, from their beauty both in language 
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and melody, must speedily partake of the 
same enviable notoriety. ‘The handsome 
concert-room of the Princess’ theatre was 
crowded, centre, reserved seats, and orches- 
tra, with as fashionable a looking throng as 
we have ever seen on a similar occasion. 
Except the interruptions of numerous bursts 
of applause or laughter, the silent attention 
paid to the whole was the best tribute that 
could reward the successful efforts of Mr. 
Lover. 

His own voice is of limited power; but 
what is wanted in physique is abundantly 
made up in genuine expression, The bard 
is the true interpreter of his own ideas; and 
to us an emphasis is worth more than the 
highest note ever reached by vocal organ. 
We love meaning far better than flourish, a 
vibration of our heart’s strings beyond the 
purest shake ever executed, and a simple 
feeling of emotion above any pitch of tone 
that would astonish the world. When rare- 
ly united, the finished powers of music and 
just expression are indeed irresistible. But 
to return to our theme. After some perti- 
nent and interesting introductory remarks, 
Mr. L. sang a new song, called Whisper 
Low, of which it is enough to say that it de- 
serves a place beside his Angels’ Whisper— 
** A baby was sleeping.” He then proceed- 
ed to speak of the ancient harp and harpers, 
of the remarkable names given to the strings 
of the instrument, and other matters of curi- 
ous lore, interspersed with many amusing 
anecdotes, and old as well as modern traits 
of Irish character. 


WHISPER LOW. 


In days of old, when first I told 
A tale so bold, my love, to thee, 

In falt’ring voice I sought thy choice, 
And did rejoice thy blush to see ; 
With downcast eyes I heard thy sighs, 
And hope revealed her dawn to me, 
As soft and slow, with passion’s glow, 
I whispered low, my love, to thee. 


The cannon loud, in deadly breach, 
May thunder gn the shrinking foe; 
*Tis anger is but loud of speech, 
The voice of love is soft and low. 
The tempests shout, the battle’s rout, 
Make havoc wild we weep to see; 
But summer wind and friends when kind 
All whisper low as I to thee. 


Now gallants gay, in pride of youth, 
Say, would you win the fair one’s ear? 
Your votive prayer be short and sooth, 





And whisper low, and she will hear. 
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The matin-bell may loudly tell 

The bridal morn when all may hear ; 
But at the time of vesper-chime 

Oh whisper low in beauty’s ear. 


Of a livelier character is 


THERE’S NO SUCH GIRL AS MINE, 


Oh, there’s no such girl as mine 
In all the wide world round; 

With her hair of golden twine, 
And her voice of silver sound. 

Her eyes are as black as the sloes, 
And quick is her ear so fine, 

And her breath is as sweet as the rose, 
There’s no such girl as mine! 


Her spirit so sweetly flows, 
Unconscious winner of hearts, 
There’s a smile wherever she goes, 
There’s a sigh wherever she parts ; 
.« blessing she wins from the poor, 
To court her the rich all incline, 
She’s welcome at every door— 
O there’s no such girl as mine! 


She’s light to the banquet-hall, 
She’s balm to the couch of care ; 
In sorrow, in mirth, in all, 
She takes her own sweet share. 
Enchanting the many abroad, 
At home doth she brightest shine ; 
*T were endless her worth to laud— 
There’s no such girl as mine! 


Perhaps the gem of the whole was “ How 
oft have we wandered,” another original, 
and so charming, that we cannot resist quot- 
ing it. 


HOW OFT HAVE WE WANDERED. 


How oft have we wandered thro’ Lara’s deep vale 
When thy vows, plighted truth, were but meant 
to deceive, 
Oh why didst thou breathe so delusive a tale, 
Oh why did poor Kathleen so fondly believe! 
*Tis here that together at evening we came, 
And then would’st thou vow that thy heart was 
my throne; 
In vain does poor Kathleen now call on thy 
name, 
*Tis silence that meets me—and I am alone. 


Or if silence be broken, it is by the note 
Of some bird to his mate, that like rapture ap- 
pears, 
As around me the soul-melting melodies float 
I answer the music of joy—with my tears: 
But the winter will come, and the birds cease to 
sing, 
And the bleak howling wind sweep the leaves 
from the bough, 
Then, Lara, my woes to the valley I’ll bring, 
Deserted and sad, as poor Kathleen is now. 


Upon the subject a mutual friend has been 
good enough to send us the following point- 
ed lines ; and as we gave some of Mr. Loyv- 





A REAL CASUS BELLI. 


er’s own sweet verse, we take a pleasure in 
allowing them such a sequel. 
A proper “ monster meeting”’ this, 
That none would willingly dismiss, 
Where lovers of their country all 
Have freely met at Isover’s call; 
And English ears, with discords bored, 
Find Irish harmony restored. 
“ Justice to Ireland” still a question 
For grave, deliberate digestion, 
Confess, mid plaudits loud and long, 
Justice is done to Irish song. 
And seeing Lover in his glory— 
The painter, great in song or story !— 
One “ Irish question” must be clear, 
None would “ Repeal the Union” here. 


Seen ene 


From the Spectator. 
A REAL CASUS BELHMI. 


M. Guizor has resisted the War party in 
France with wonderful perseverance ; but he 
will be more or less than Frenchman if he 
refuse the opportunity of being eloquently 
brave, that has just presented itself. The 
little republic of Geneva has thrown a bold 
defiance in the teeth of France; and a little 
republic, the territory of which would round 
the boundaries of the larger country, is just 
the kind of enemy the modern French fire- 
eaters wish. 

The insult offered to France is almost as 
flagrant as that which gave rise to the war 
between two Italian republics immortalized 
in the Secchia Rapita. Geneva holds the 
right to fish in the Rhone and ditches of 
Rive, on the condition of presenting annually 
three tribute-trouts—one to the King of Pied- 
mont, one to the King of France, and one to 
the Bishop of Friburg. It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the trouts have for many years 
reached the regal and episcopal tables, But 
the Municipal Council of Geneva, in leasing 
their ditch-fishing, have continued to stipu- 
late that the contractors shall furnish the 
three tribute-trouts as of old. ‘The stern Re- 
publican spirit of M. Fazy Pasteur has re- 
volted at this brand of vassalage ; and on his 
motion, the council has resolved unanimous- 
ly, to expunge the clause from the lease just 
renewed. ‘* The Board of Administrators,” 
exclaimed M. Fazy Pasteur, in the spirit of 
an ancient Roman, ‘ may reserve to itself 
three trouts; that body may eat them, if it 
pleases ; but the lease should not mention by 
whom they are to be eaten.” 


Let the author of Philip Van Artevelde 


rub his hands! Here is a new plot for his 
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tragic muse, unspinning itself under his eyes 
in real life. The descendant of St. Louis, 
the descendant of Henri Quatre, cannot sub- 
mit to be robbed of his trout from the ditch 
of Rive, or to allow the burghers of Gen- 
eva to smuggle it without acknowledgment 
into the royal kitchen. It is, perhaps, the 
last remnant of feudal suzeraineté that the 
Revolution has left tagged to his crown; 
he cannot allow it to be rent away. On the 
other hand, in this enlightened age—more 
than half,a century after the publication of 
the Rights of Man—how can the Genevan 

Zepublicans submit to carry this last link of 
their feudal fetters ? Ye gods and little fishes! 
how the French Chambers will ring with the 
feudal imagery of its literary and political 
resurrection-men! Spirits of Calvin and Jer- 
emy Bentham! what bursts of democratic 
eloquence are about to reverberate from Ge- 
neva! France will adjure the legitimate 
monarchs of Europe, as they value the per- 
manence of the throne and altar, to permit 
her to put a stop to the outre-cutdance of the 
burghers of Geneva. From every part of 
Europe, the Philhellenes, the Spanish Le- 
gionists, the Voyageurs pour la Maison de 
Lafayette, will throng around the Republican 
standard of Geneva. The Czar will send 
secret subsidies to the Republicans of the 
West of Europe, and Urquhart will arise in 
his might to uncloak and baffle him. The 
eloquence of the tribune will be but the over- 
ture to a tangled plot of diplomatic intrigue, 
ending, as usual, i in the grand crash of an 
European war. From a grain of mustard 
will grow a mighty tree: the squabble about 
a tribute-trout from the ditch of Rives will 
set a world in arms: and stern citizen Fazy 
Pasteur will stand unmoved as Cato or Mount 
Atlas, ‘* amid the war of elements, the wreck 
of matter, and the crash of worlds.” 

Queen Pomaré may rest in peace—such 
peace as Missionary discipline will allow 
her—on her far ocean isle; for now, in the 
words of a great English poet, has 

“France got mightier aims in view, 
And other fish to fry.” 


— 


JUDICIAL ADVICE TO MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS, 


In a case tried at the Old Bailey, a medical wit- 
ness used the word “ tumefaction;” upon which 
Mr. Justice Coleridge said. “1 suppose by ‘ tume- 
faction’ you mean swelling?” — Witness: “ Yes, 
_my lord.” Mr. Justice Cole ridge: “Then it would 
“be much better to use plain English than to speak 
in a sort of Mongrel Latin.” — Examiner. 


Votume VI.—10 





From the Dublin University Magazine for April, 


SOUTHEY AND HIS POEMS. 


Tue world is, alas! become thoroughly un- 
poetical within the last twenty years, as 
compared with that same world such as we 
remember it nearly half a century since, 
when we first discovered that eyes were in- 
tended for some better purpose than staring 
out of a window at the passengers, foot, 
horse, or car-borne. That was indeed a pe- 
riod of brief, but most brilliant, poetic light. 
Before the time of which we speak, the spirit 
of poesy seemed to have made her last effort 
in Thomson’s Seasons, and the lyrics of 
Burns—none dreamt of any thing greater 
than Hannah More’s well-bepraised bits, (the 
worst and tamest of all her writings,) or 
the dull sweetness of Hayley. Cowper was 
known to comparatively few—as wit and 
melody, as knowledge of human nature and 
a power of description actually pictorial, 
were not sufficient to sweeten the dose of 
deep piety and sound theology by which 
they were accompanied. The profligacy of 
infidel France, and the fatalism or licentious 
sentiments of Germany, were believed to be 
in full possession of the Castalian spring ; 
and British readers, instead of seeking to call 
forth native talent, came to the magnani- 
mous conclusion, that it did not exist, and 
settled down quietly on the lees of V oltaire 
and Kotzebue. ‘Then was heard a sound of 
harps, and a procession of bards commenced, 
the most gorgeous witnessed in any land, 
and continuing in their magic power for well 
nigh thirty years. It was as though Chau- 
cer’s Pilgrims had risen again, different in 
their tastes, various in their ranks and habits, 
but all making the same journey together, 
and causing the land through which they 
passed to resound with the voice of melody. 
And here they come—Gifford, clad in the 
mantle of Juvenal, leading the march, and 
he who administered the knout to Jeffrey 
bringing up the rear. 
“Then was the time for admiration; then 
Gods walked the earth, or beings more than men.” 


Crabbe, clad in linsey-wolsey, farmer-like, 
moved along on a rough but powerful beast, 
just rescued from the plough, beguiling the 
way by tales of cottage or of copse; and 
near him, wimpled and robed, on a stately 
palfrey, came Joanna Baillie, twining again 
those tragic lays which Melpomene had torn 
asunder in despair when Shakspeare died. 
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Rogers and Campbell, scholar-like and gen- 
tlemanly, on well-managed steeds, chanted 
as they went couplets as justly measured, 
and as finely polished, and as full of rich 
harmony, as Pope might have recited to St. 
John at Twickenham, or Dryden have re- 
luctantly laid aside, when 

“a ribald king and court 

Bade him toil on to make them sport.” 

And hark! a loud guffaw! Whom have we 
here? By Momus, and Comus, and all that 
is risible and queer, the Ettrick Shepherd ! 
He has been to the tomb of Burns for a relic, 
and here he comes with the ‘ murderous 
pattle’ which he has abstracted thence, 
riding on a rough cuddie; and now, he cara- 
coles with the proverbial animation and bre- 
vity of that creature’s gallop; and now, 
springing off, or tumbling off, as the change 
of position may be occasioned by his own 
will, or that of his charger, he runs along, 
only stopping to scratch some merry con- 
ceit in the sand with the uncouth truncheon 
which he bears. And who next? page-like, 
in the vesture of green, embroidered with 
shamrocks—he who bestrides a beautiful, 
but extremely vicious and diminutive Shet- 
land poney—he who never says much at a 
time, and who is silent, unless when he can 
make the attempt to be brilliant—and whose 
vile little beast flings at all respectable pass- 
ers-by whenever he is touched by the spur— 





will; and if you ask his surname, you must 
be a sumph, and deserve a kick from his 
nag. 
“ Not to know him, argues yourself unknown— 
The lowest of your throng.” 


Listen to the little fellow singing! Does 
he not put you in mind of a wren, from the 
compass and sweetness, though there may 
be a want of depth. Ay, there it is! Ana- 
creon’s own lyre; and stay, he has got hold 
of an Irish harp, and brings such music out 
of its wires as you never could have expect- 
ed from such small, and soft, and jewelled 
fingers as his. We could listen to him for 
hours, only lamenting that he is so short- 
winded as rarely to get beyond a third stanza 
of any thing. But ‘here comes another who 
will be heard, whether we like it or not— 
another bard of the Horatian stature, five 
feet nothing. He is a masquerader, too; 


dressed up in a winding sheet, and riding a 
white garron, that seems to have been stolen 
from a knacker, because it looked like a 





‘oa ' - ‘genuine ‘Troubadour. 
tis Thomas Little, or little Tfommy, as you! }, 
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skeleton. With what sepulchral tones he 
sings, as he beats time on a scull witha 
hugh thigh-bone. Why should he not? If 
Young used a scull for a candlestick to his 
Night Thoughts, may not that mad Monk 
there employ another, either as a musical 
instrument, or a goblet, as he drinks 


*“ To the health of Alonzo the Brave, 
And his consort, the false Imogene?” 


And now comes Bowles, imagining the 
thoughts of Columbus on the Atlantic wave ; 
and Merivale, winding the horn of Ronces- 
valles; and Herbert, awakening the Runic 
song; and Leyden, wreathed with the sea- 
weed of Colonsay, and pouring the mermaid’s 
wailing though the wreathed shell which 
Corriev rekin had rolled to his feet; and 
but here are a crowd of imitators and plagia- 
rists, who have intruded themselves on the 
procession, with intentions of petty larceny. 
You fellows with the knouts, do your duty 
like men! England expects it from you !— 
Hark !—the knotted thong resounds—Laura 
Matilda screams—Della Crusca roars—Hafiz 
whines and drivels—they fly in every direc- 
tion, and aclear passage is left for the ‘* mas- 
ters of the mighty spell,” who come together 
in a goodly brotherhood. 

Look at the stately figure on the war-horse, 
whose shield, charged with an ancient and 
an honourable bearing, marks him as a 
Who does not trace 
his courser and its garniture, as well as in 
the ballad rhyme that flows spontaneously 
from his lips, the descendant of Wat of Har- 
den—the last minstrel of the Border chivalry 
—the benefactor of his native 





“ Caledonia, stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child,” 
by drawing aside the veil of neglect that had 
been thrown over her beauties, And that 
calm, thoughtful looking man, who ambles 
by his side upon a well-trained mule, whom 
call ye him? He moves, communing with 
himself—and as he moves, he sings; but it 
seems as though his verses were unmeant for 
any ear save his own—so full are they of 
the workings of his mind, and of the deep 
metaphysical realities of the ‘unsearchable 
intellect of man. "Tis the hermit of Rydal 
Lake—’tis Wordsworth. Alas! that, even 
deserving as he is, that laurel should have 
encircled his aged brow. The third, who 
rides an unbroken steed, and needlessly stimu- 
lates its native fire to rush on every rude and 
broken spot, in preference to the beaten road 
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—who so often leaves the train, as if to visit 
some scene of loveliness, but still returns 
without completing the object of his wander- 
ings—who sings with such wild sweetness, 
but still in fits and snatches, like him 


“ Who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold.” 
Look at his bearing, and his garb, and you 
recognize at once 


“The mariner whose eye is bright, 
Whose hair with age is hoar,” 


and you long to follow him, erratic though 
his steps may be, for you know that their 
track will guide you to beauty, and sweet- 
ness, and grandeur. 

The central figure of the group is one that 
will attract the gaze of future ages more 
potently than that of the contemporary spec- 
tators of this wondrous cavalcade, because 
our children and grandchildren will not have 
their attention distracted by so many claim- 
ants—some more animated in their move- 
ments—some more gorgeous in their attire— 
none striking the lyre with a more vigorous 
hand, or accompanying its vibrations with a 
song more free from imitative meanness. 
Grave and sedate in his appearance, he does 
not awake the same sudden surprise as some 
of his fellows in the tuneful art; but when 
the procession was closed, and that eccentric 
youth, mask on face and knout in hand, is 
the last of the strange travellers, memory 
will recur to the sweetness and depth of the 
notes that rung on the ear, and thrilled the 
heart, while the plains of * La belle France” 
—the “sands of the scorching Zehama’— 
the rocky defiles of Gw ynnedel, or the rich 
savannahs of Aztlan—the tangled jungles of 
Hindostan, or the wooded sierras of Asturias 
—rose to the mind’s eye with the accuracy 
of delineation, which none other hand could 
have bestowed. 

And now the mask of the latest rider in 
the party is thrown aside, and one appears, 
noble by birth as well as by the loftier aris- 
tocracy of talent. ‘The pilgrim’s robe sits 
gracefully on that bold horseman, and yet he 
abandons it for the capote and yatagan of 
the ‘dark Suliote,” or the jacket and wide 
trowsers ofthe Corsair. And well does every 
change of garb become him, and closely does 
the Muse attend every footstep of her highly 
gifted son, until, at last, in wayward reck- 
lessness, he calls forth the deep, burning 
blush of shame, by lyrics of profligacy, and 
strains of pollution. She weeps, but leaves 








him; and the chords of that lyre, which 
once had rivalled Alczeus’ self, ring power- 
less on the pallid and disgusted ear. 

They have passed away, like the shadows 
in the wizard’s glass—and where are they ? 
Dead—all save a few, who, lingering in an 
honoured old age, are virtually dead to those 
who may recall their past delight, by return- 
ing again and again to the 


“‘ Notes they used to love 
In days of boyhood ;” 


but cannot hope to have their spirits refresh- 
ed anew by the gushings forth of those 
springs of melody, which seem to be drying 
up for ever. Rogers, Campbell, Moore have 
long ceased to write—Wordsworth’s sweet 
lines on the death of Southey are too proba- 
bly the last notes of the dying swan—the 
rest are in “ the narrow house.” Last March 
saw Southey added to the band of those 
whose fame had been fixed by death; and 
when he was removed, hopeless as his re- 
covery from mental imbecility might have 
been, we felt that his relief from the burden 
of premature infirmity was effected by the 
quenching of one of the brightest lights that 
had shone upon the earlier part of this cen- 
tury, and that we knew not where to look 
for a poet. Perhaps, we said, our own De 
Vere, unless he imitate his honoured father 
in writing too rarely, as well as in giving 
expression to tenderness and beauty—per- 
haps Starkey—perhaps some other who has 
hitherto confined his dreamings to his own 
secret thoughts, may aspire to the laurel 
likely to be soon again vacant. But we could 
not then look to the future; our hearts were 
too deeply wrought with the recollections of 
the past. 

And it is with the past that we would now 
deal, in putting on record our views of the 
poetic genius of Southey. Others may re- 
view his merits as one of the ablest of the 
prose writers of our age; and great and 
manifold they were; but we loved him as 
the bard—his melody attracted our boyish 
ear, and the judgment of manhood has con- 
firmed what the quick intuition of childhood 
had decreed. Wherefore, it is the object of 
this brief notice to explain. 

That Southey had imagination, none are 
so bold as to deny. That he could weave the 
harmonious line, and, when he pleased, add 
rhyme to rhythm, is a self-evident fact. 
That he was original, both in the themes 
which he chose and the manner in which 
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they were elaborated, every reader will de- 
clare; nay, this has been imputed to him as 
a fault by his unfriendly critics. His varied 
learning is well known; his labour and 
severe caution in the preparation of his works 
for publication is evinced by the fact, that in 
a period of more than twenty years, he gave 
to the world five poems of any considerable 
length, one of which, the Curse of Kehama, 
was commenced in 1801, and not published 
till 1810 ;—a truly laborious system of cor- 
rection and revision, when compared with the 


multitude of productions in a lesser space of 


time, to which some of his contemporary 
authors gave birth. Scott’s five metrical 
romances were all published within ten years 
—all Byron’s almost innumerable poems, 
with the insignificant (in every sense) excep- 
tion of ** Hours of Idleness,’’ issued from the 
press in less than fifteen. With all these re- 
quisites for popularity, does it not seem 
strange that Southey’s works should for a 
long time have been “caviare to the general?” 
And yet not more strange than that “ Para- 
dise Lost” should have remained unnoticed 
and almost unread until Addison brought it 
into repute nearly half a century after it was 
first published. 

The genius of a poet is not to be measured 
by contemporary praise. ‘Truth is unchang- 
able ; and therefore poetry, whose essence is 
in its resemblance to the reality of things, 
must be the same in every age. But fashion 
and taste are ever varying; and the style 
which is in esteem with the fashion of to-day 
may be rejected by the fashion of to-morrow. 
Tragedies in rhyme were the fashion at the 
court of Charles the Second—would they be 
tolerated by the courtiers of Victoria? Those 
masterpieces, as they were then deemed, have 
died and been forgotten; but the once des- 
pised tragedies of Shakspeare—the once ne- 
glected Paradise Lost—have survived in the 
admiration of successive generations—and 
must survive whilst the English language 
exists, ‘Those poems which derived their 
popularity from the fashion of the day, have 
expired with that which gave them birth; 
but those which originated in a just concep- 
tion of the truth, and have been completed 
with a suitably just accuracy of detail, must 
live—because truth is eternal. 

Let us apply this truism—for it is no more 
—to some of the poems of Southey. We 
say, to some ; because it is neither necessary 
nor just to require every work of a deceased 
author to be conformable to a certain pre- 





determined scale, before he be permitted to 
occupy his niche in the temple of fame. We 
do not judge Shakspeare by his Lucrece, 
nor Milton by his sonnets, nor Byron by his 
Hours of Idleness; nor should Southey be 
judged by any of his works, save those which 
marked his mental idiosyncrasy. He Aspir- 
ed to be the founder of a poetic school; and 
boldly told the critics that he would 
“ For no man’s pleasure, 

Change a syllable or measure.” 

Those volumes, therefore, which mark his 
style, both of thought and expression, as con- 
tra-distinguished from that of his contempo- 
rary bards, require our sole attention ;. and 
this renders it unnecessary for us to say any 
thing of Joan of Arc, and the minor poems ; 
or indeed to say much respecting Madoc, 
Those first mentioned were not only his ear- 
lier efforts, before he had fully proved his 
strength; but, from the leading facts being 
matters of history, left not sufficient scope 
for the exercise of his inventive powers ; and 
therefore, whatever might be their beauties, 
they were not characteristic of him and his 
genius. 

In the four great poems which remain, 
Southey had but a meagre hint on which to 
found the whole superstructure of his fable. 
The idea of Thalaba was suggested by the 
mere statement of the existence of 


“The Domdaniel cavern 
Under the roots of the ocean,” 


made in the last volume of the continuation 
ofthe Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. W ho- 
ever will take the trouble of referring to the 
book, will see that however great may be the 
obligations of the public for the suggestion, 
Southey lay under none for any assistance 
in the completion of his fiction. The gypsey 
crone who crawls out of her wigwam by the 
road-side, in order to pick your pocket while 
she pretends to tell your fortune, is not more 
unlike the wild majesty of Meg Merrilies, 
than is the Domdaniel of the Arabian fabu- 
list, with its ruler Maugraby—a cheating 
kidnapper—a thing of shreds and patches— 
to the Domdaniel of Southey, with its Afreet 
warder at the gate—its hell-baptized deni- 
zens—its Zeraph, and round altar, and liv- 
ing image—aud the terrible fire, co-existent 
with its predestined destroyer ; and yet, from 
this feeble fragment he wrought out the 
** speciosa miracula” of Thalaba. In Madoc 
he had rather more extraneous aid ;—as, the 
local tradition respecting the discovery of 
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America by that prince—the history of the 
reign of the usurper David, and his wars 
with Prince Hoel—and the narratives of the 
first voyage of Columbus, and the expedi- 
tion of Hernan Cortez—have all contributed 
largely to furnish him with materials. But 
in the Curse of Kelrama he is again the 
“maker”—Tomtx. A single article in the 
Hindoo mythology, and a fragment from one 
of the Tales of the Genii, comprise all that 
he seems to have bottewell for his narrative ; 
whilst the huge mass of Brahminic learning 
which he has accumulated, serves to fill in 
and to ornament the bold and graceful out- 
line which he had imagined from a glimpse 
at a single feature—ex pede Herculem.” 
And his last, and perhaps stateliest poem— 
Roderick—has little that may not be pro- 
perly called the poet’s own. ‘The wrongs 


of Florinda, and the victorious invasion of 


Spain by the Moors, are historical facts; so 
is the guerilla contest maintained by Pelayo. 
The national tradition asserts that Roderick 


survived the carnage of Xeres, instead of 


perishing in the Guadalete ; that he spent the 
remainder of his life in self-inflicted austeri- 
ties, and finally died most strangely, and was 
buried at Viseu. ‘This is all that Spanish 
literature has furnished; the remainder is 
the creation of the poet’s fancy. Here then 
we have four poems in succession, the result 
of the imaginative powers of one man; dis- 
tinct and widely different in clime, in age, 
in plot, in costume, and in theology ; no one 
of them bearing even a family resemblance 
to its fellow; and we declare them to be 
four unquestionable proofs of the unrivalled 
power of invention in the author. 

But the conduct of the fiction is of no less 
importance to establish the poetic character 
of the writer, than is its invention; and here 
we think that the genius of Robert Southey 
is preeminent. It may be remarked of many 
other writers that their hero is invariable, 
however their plot may be altered; and it 
was once said of Dr. Johnson that, whatever 
might be the subject on which he wrote, his 
deficiency in the power of personification 
was so great, that in his lighter works you 
found Dr. Johnson every where ; sometimes 
a London merchant—sometimes an eastern 
sage — sometimes a street-walker — some- 
times the maid of honour to an Abyssinian 
princess — sometimes a school-boy — some- 
times a housemaid — sometimes a worn-out 
debauchee—always an unchangeably Sam- 
uel Johnson. His grandiloquence as cer- 
10* 
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tainly betrayed him, as it is said that Nopo- 
leon’s boot enabled Josephine to detect him 
under his domino. In the same way, which- 
ever of Byron’s poems we may take up, 
the hero is Childe Harold, with the proper 
change of costume. We were at first incli- 
ned to have so far modified this assertion, as 
to have made an exception in favour of Sar- 
danapalus, Beppo, and Don Juan; but from 
our recollection of these pieces—two of them 
the very worst productions, in every sense, of 
their noble author—we feel inclined to say, 
that they personify the same spirit of selfish- 
ness as Manfred and the Giaour, but that it 
is dressed up in the garments of an Epicu- 
rean instead of those of a Cynic. And the 
mannerism of Scott is notorious—so much 
so, that one of the arguments employed to 
identify him with the Beltenebros of the Wa- 
verly Novels, was the striking resemblance 
between the insignificance of the heroes of 
the poems, and the insipidity of those of the 
novels—to say nothing of a strong propen- 
sity manifested by both, either to fall sick, 
or run away from the constable. And whilst 
we are on this subject, we cannot resist quo- 
ting an opinion given to us by a man who 
was well acquainted with fictitious narratives 
both ancient and modern—the late Dr. Bar- 
rett—better known to the world under his 
ordinary appellation of Jackey Barrett. We 
were enjoying a long walk with him (and an 
enjoyment it was, from the overflowing abun- 
dance of his anecdotes, and the naive willing- 
ness with which he imparted them) about the 
time when Ivanhoe was published —some time 
in 1820. We asked the Vice-Provost whe- 
ther he had read it, and what was his opinion 
of its merits. 

** Why,” he said, ** any one who has read 
one of the novels of that writer, has read 
them all. ‘There’s a hero that does nothing 
at all, and there’s a villain or two, and a 
buffoon, and that’s all about it.” 

Now there is nothing of this mannerism 
in Southey ; and for the ‘best possible reason. 
Instead of identifying his personages with 
himself, he reverses the process, and identi- 
fies himself with them, Wherever may be 
the scene of his action, or whatever may be 
the era of his actors, thither he mentally 
transports himself; and now he thinks as a 
Frenchman of the fifteenth century——now as 
a Welshman of the twelfth. Placing himself 
not merely in the situation but in the circum- 
stances of his hero, he gives a faithful, be- 
cause a natural picture of the working of the 
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human mind, in all its various phases; and 
therefore we find his different works consist- 
ent with their subjects and themselves. His 
Welsh chiefiain is not a pensive colonel of 
light hussars, nor his young Arab a Cynic 
philosopher ; his personages are not Southey 
in a masquerade, betraying themselves per- 
petually by some awkwardness in sustaining 
their characters, or adopting in despair the 
undistinguishing domino of all the virtues, 
consistent or inconsistent, heaped upon a 
hero of the true Gyas and Cloanthus race. 
In Joan of Arc his actors are purely French ; 
but in the noblest state of the nation, ere it 
had degenerated to the ugly cross between 
the tiger and monkey, which had been half 
developed in the days of popish persecution, 
and the Wars of the League, but showed 
itself matured and rampant in the reign of 
terror. But in Thalaba he shows his power 
of identification with his hero immeasurably 
more than in Joan of Arc. He is, from the 
first announcement of the Death Angel to the 
bewildered orphan, 

“ Remember, Destiny 

Hath mark’d thee from mankind,” 

the Arabian and the fatalist; strong in his 
faith, and almost undeviating in his course ; 
until the moment when the fatal blow is 
struck, which fulfils his destined work, and 
dismisses his sad and wearied spirit to its 
rest. 

In order to maintain this unity of char- 
acter it is necessary that the poet should 
himself assume, for the time, the same views 
as the being personated ; should imagine to 
himself the state of mind depicted, and the 
line of conduct which must be its result. 
He must treat the dogma as though it were 
truth, and reason on it as such; and make 
it pervade not merely the thoughts of the 
one actor in his fable, but the whole tissue of 
the fable itself, so that the incidents of the 
tale may appear the natural and inevitable 
consequences of this axiom, so to speak, 
laid down at its commencement. Now this 
is wonderfully the case in Thalaba. ‘There 
are but two instances in the whole poem in 
which the writer, when speaking in his own 
person, lays aside for an instant his counter- 
feited Mohammedanism; and in these we 
cannot but see that he was irresistibly 
tempted by the beauty of the illusion. One 
is when, during Thalaba’s wanderings in the 
desert with Lobabu— 


“ In that burning waste the travellers 
Saw a green meadow fair, with flowers besprent, 
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Azure and yellow, like the beautiful fields 

Of England, when amid the growing grass 

The blue. bell bends, the golden king-cup shines, 
In the merry month of May! 

No Arabian poet could know any thing of 
England and its meadows: and therefore 
the lines in italics depart from the general 
accuracy of the personification. But the 
second fault is still worse, the temptation 
being less, and the abandonment of Islam- 
ism being total, in lines perfectly unneces- 
sary for the completion of a passage already 
perfect in itself. It is in the apostrophe to 
Bagdad :— 

“O yet illustrious for remember’d fame, 

Thy founder the Victorious, and the pomp 

Of Haroun, for whose name, by blood defil’d, 
Yahia’s, and the blameless Barmecides’ 
Genius hath wrought salvation ; and the years 
When science with the good Al-Maimon dwelt. 


So one day may the crescent from thy mosques 


Be pluck’d by wisdom, when the enlightened arm 
”? 


Of Europe conquers to redeem the east ! 


Compare the last three lines of this quo- 
tation with the many places in Roderic, in 
which, personating a Spanish Christian, he 
speaks of the false creed of the Moors, and 
the gross impropriety as well as inconsist- 
ency of their insertion here will be self- 
evident. 

We were on the point of adding to these 
a still more beautiful passage, as one of the 
splendid blemishes of Thalaba, but we cor- 
rected ourselves in time; and in amends for 


‘our temporary error, produce it as an evi- 


dence of the truthfulness of our bard. It 
is in the description of the unsuccessful 
effort of Khawla to melt the waxen image 
connected by her spells with the life of 
Thalaba :— 

“In the raging flames 

She cast the imaged wax. 

It lay beneath the flames, 

Like Polycarp of old, 

When, by the glories of the burning stake 
O'er-v aulted, his grey hairs 
Curl'd, life-like, to the fire 
Tiiat haloed round his saintly brow.” 

We thought, as most of our readers pro- 
bably have done hitherto, the introduction 
of Polycarp, as a saint and martyr, on such 
an occasion, a solecism of the very worst 
description ; when, happily for our critical 
reputation, we recollected that it was an ar- 
ticle of Islamism, that Curist was the third 
great prophet sent from heaven, and that un- 
til the coming of Mohammed—the fourth— 
all true believers were bound to obey him; 
and that, therefore, all Christian saints and 
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martyrs, previous to the hegira, were to be 
had in reverence. A poet of inferior learn- 
ing, or of less skill in adapting his informa- 
tion to the illustration of his tale, or more 
sparingly endued with the moral courage 
necessary to tell the truth, at the risk 
of being misunderstood or misinterpreted, 
would have omitted these lines, and have 
escaped all danger of censure; but Southey 
knew better; aad there they stand, filling 
up their proper portion of the outline of the 
doctrine of the Koran. 

Whilst on this subject, we must extend 
this digression a little further, to point out 
another instance in which a seeming error 
is only an additional proof of the accuracy 
of our author, and therefore of his faculty 
for identifying himself with the personages 
and circumstances of his tale. It is the 
striking passage in which Roderick, in his 
priestly office, receives the recantation of the 
dying Julian, and reconciles him to the 
church :— 


“ Then to the altar tremblingly he turn’d 
And took the bread, and breaking it, pursued, 
‘Julian! receive from me the Bread of Life !’ 
In silence reverently the count partook 

The reconciling rite, and to his lips 

Roderick then held the consecrated cup.” 


‘‘A blunder!” cries some critic of the 
smallest possible size. ‘The Church of 
Rome denies the cup to the laity ; Roderick 
was a priest of the Church of Rome; 
argal,” &c., &c. Thus we thought our- 
selves, some five-and-twenty years since, on 
our first perusal of Roderick. But how 
stands the case with us now. Why, thus: 
The Council of Bracara, in the seventh 
century, condemned the practice of dipping 
the bread in the wine (the first important 
approach to the refusal of the cup). The 
battle of Covadonga was fought in the year 
719, and therefore the transaction referred 
to above took place at that date. But this 
is not all. The Council of Clermont, in 
the close of the eleventh century, and there- 
fore nearly four hundred years after the 
death of Julian, decreed that none should 
communicate without taking the body apart, 
and the blood apart, except upon necessity, 
and with caution, And, as a closing argu- 
ment, we cite these words from Delahogue’s 
tract on the eucharist (one of the class- 
books at Maynooth, by-the-by) : 

“It appears that from the very days of 
the apostles until the twelfth century, the 
custom prevailed in the Latin Church that 
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the eucharist should be received by the 
laity in both kinds, as is observed in the 
Greek Church at the present day. But 
from the twelfth century the custom of dis- 
tributing the eucharist to the faithful in one 
kind only was gradually confirmed, no one 
opposing it.” 

Returning from this digression, we trace 
fresh proofs of this power of identification 
in Madoc, It is true that the semi-historical 
character of his personages in some degree 
fettered the poet, but only slightly; for his 
Cymri of the twelfth century are wonder- 
fully like their descendants at the present 
day. We have spent many happy days 
among the Welsh mountains; and have 
met more than one gentleman there who 
bore, in our opinion, no small resemblance 
to the friends of the British Columbus. 
Generous, frank, and hospitable; alter- 
nately sedate and ardent; sensitive and 
impassioned, they might pass for a modern 
edition of Cadwallon and Urien, and the 
other comrades of Madoc Ap Owen Gwy- 
nedd. And what though they have the 
reputation, (and sometimes we fear, de- 
servedly,) of loving **cwrw dda,” and being 
occasionally quarrelsome in their cups, 
Southey’s noble prince and his shipmates do 
not appear to have been by any means, the 
forerunners of modern teetotalism. The 
ferocious explosion on the subject of his 
hatred to the Saxons, when a Saxon lady, 
and that lady his sister-in-law, and queen, 
was sitting opposite to him, might inducea 
stern critic to surmise that the sea-wearied 
mariner had been pledging the Hirlas horn, 
or perhaps even “the great old pint of 
Beddgellert”* pretty freely in honour of his 
safe arrival ; whilst the expedient by which 
the troublesome advances of the American 
prince were eluded, shows that good Cad- 
wallon was no novice at “ sewing up” an 
inexperienced toper. But a truce to this 
small criticism; they are genuine Welsh- 
men, and respectable specimens of the 





* A large and antique pewter vessel, which is 
kept in the inn at Beddgellert, bears this strange 
misnomer. It holds two quarts. The landlord is 
bound, by long established custom, to give as 
much strong ale as it will contain to every one 
who can grasp it round the middle, not touching 
the handle, and drain it without drawing his 
breath. The waiter told us, about four years since, 
that he had witnessed the successful achievement 
of the adventnre of “the old great pint” three 
times ; and he was a very young man, we suppose 
that it is not a very uncommon exploit. 
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genus; and no one who has ever tasted St. 
Winifred’s well can mistake them for any 
thing else. 

In the Curse of Kehama, a new phase of 
this self-transformation of the poet is exhib- 
ited. ‘Thalaba had embodied the spirit of 
faith in destiny ; Madoc, that of prudent, far- 
sighted energy. Ladurlad is the Avatar of 
patient endurance ; and Southey chose, with 
beautiful fitness, to personify his character- 
istic in a Hindoo. But in this, as in all his 
poems, he has adorned what he has touch- 
ed, and imparted no less grace to the moral 
constitution of the worshippers of Marriata- 
ly, than to the glimpses which he displays 
of the misshapen abominations which they 
adore. lLadurlad is not represented as pa- 
tient, either from stupid insensibility or dog- 
ged hopelessness. He might have described 
himself in the words put into the mouth of 
the spirit of Arvalan, as “ all naked feeling 
and raw life,” so exquisitely sensitive does 
he appear under the withering influence of 
his fiery curse. The “ home scene” in par- 
ticular, where he is seen wandering round 
the spot endeared by the remembrance of 
happiness long since departed, and affection 
only chilled by the hand of death, represents 
him as one whose every heart-string was 
attuned to the tenderest sympathies of our 
nature. Hence, though the first stunning 
shock of the curse had stupified him, and 
the prolonged sense of his misery had led 
him to the selfish wish to suffer alone, reli- 
gious feeling and religious hope sublime the 
fortitude of a strong mind to patience; and 
this, the humble and believing expectation 
produced by the influence of reliance on the 
justice and ‘goodness of a superior power, is 
the mainspring of his conduct from the time 
that he has conversed with the immortal in- 
habitants of Mount Heemahoot. ‘The false- 
hood and absurdity of Hindooism does not 
militate against this view of a character es- 
sentially noble in itself. The truth of the 
fables of the Vedas is as necessarily assum- 
ed for the purpose of the poem, as the rea- 
lity of the enchantments of Armida for the 
carrying on of the action of the Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata; and unjust, as well as re- 
lentless, must the critic be, who would insist 
that a poem whose very basis is a false my- 
thology, should be made to harmonize with 
eternal truth. 

But what shall we say of Roderick, the 
grandest picture of the working of remorse 
upon a noble mind that has ever been pre- 
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sented to our view? Here again there isa 
vast, though gradual development of char- 
acter; from the first, and almost hopeless, 
agonies of self-loathing, with which the fugi- 
tive monarch clings to the cross—working 
on in the solitude of the hermitage—advanc- 
ing in its intensity, whilst it deepens in its 
self-torture, as its object mingles again with 
the world which he had forsaken for a time— 
until, after penitence, and self-renunciation, 
and faith have restored peace to a deeply- 
wounded heart, he disappears from the field 
of victory as he had entered on the scene in 
the field of defeat. We cannot analyse this 
noble poem; the limits to which we must 
restrict ourselves in a publication like this, 
would not admit of our occupying so much 
space as would be necessary for even a po- 
pular review of the tale and its actors. We 
are therefore constrained to restrict our- 
selves to one personage; but that one, so full 
of dignity and importance, that all the others 
cluster round him, and derive their interest 
from their connexion with him. Florinda, 
Julian, Pelayo, Rusilla, Adosinda—all, 
short, are but inferior figures, grouped around 
one central form of majesty—and that one 
the Royal Goth. 

Roderick is then introduced to us, at the 
opening of the poem, as the guilty king of a 
still more guilty people. A great, though 
solitary crime committed by him, has given 
the occasion for the chastisement of a cor- 
rupt nation; and whilst he, in the misery 
of hitherto inexperienced defeat, imputes to 
himself the sin, and all its consequences, the 
poet, not only in the introduction of his hero 
to the scene, but often through the narrative, 
impresses on the mind of the reader the fact 
that the general corruption of the Goths in 
Spain had been the true cause of the calami- 
ty; whilst, notwithstanding the one flagrant 
transgression, the character of their mon- 
arch was generally unimpeachable. On a 
mind habitually free from offence, and na- 
turally delicate and refined, as well as lofty 
and honourable, remorse works tremendous- 
ly; whilst a weaker spirit would sink at once 
in the struggle, and a hardened offender 
would stifle its voice at once. Here, then, 
exist in the heroic and romantic Goth the 
finest materials for the display of mental 
conflict; and the bard has accordingly traced 
it with the most beautiful accuracy, throwing 
his actor into situations by no means impos- 
sible, and in the way in which he is led to 
them, scarcely improbable, and yet such as 
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at once evolve the strongest workings of his | 


sensitive conscience, and steep it in the bit- 
terest agonies. He exhibits him first under 
the dread—not of death, for he has sought 
it fearlessly and lover-like in the battle-field 
—but of a terrible hereafter, seeking for re- 
lief in the telling of his sorrows to a human 
ear; then, for a year, under the spiritual 
guidance of the saintly Romano, learning, in 
the lonely hermitage, those lessons of peni- 
tence, of self-command, of faith, and _ holi- 
ness, which never had reached his pre-occu- 
pied ear when on the throne. ‘The hour 
arrives for which this discipline had been 
the training; his preceptor dies, and he is 
left alone with his conscience; the most ter- 
rible companion for the guilty, since its mo- 
nitions have a solemn and awilul severity 
even for the innocent. His mind preys upon 
itself; the natural consequences of asceticism 


are about to follow in fancied visions and | 


spiritual conferences, which, to his wounded 
and morbid sensibilities, would end in des- 
pair. But conscience drives him into action; 
and in his first communings with the world, 
he is more deeply agonized than even in his 
solitude. For, turn where he will, his sin 
finds him out, and reproaches him; the tri- 
umphant crescent—the Muezzin’s call to 
prayer—the veiled females—the unblushing 
renegade—and, worse than all, the conver- 
sation in the posada, where the wretched fa- 
ther, whose daughter had left him in his old 
age for a Moor, curses Roderick as the cause 
of her apostasy—these all remind him of 
what he has been, and of the manner in 
which he became the fallen thing he is. 
Perhaps the minute circumstance of the de- 
throned monarch staring with an idiot laugh 
at his own head on the piece of money given 
him in charity, is more impressive than all 
the rest, since marked with a nearer ap- 
proach to the very wreck of mind. 

But action always brings a balm to sor- 
row; and Roderick is called to action now. 
Invited by the heroic Adosinda to unite in 
repairing the mischiefs that he has wrought, 
he enters on the office of emissary from the 
Primate of Pelayo. We might dwell on the 
anguish of his reminiscences when, travel- 
ling with the good old Siverian, he is com- 
pelled to listen to the record of his own past 
glories from the lips of that faithful retainer 
of his house, or refer to his surrender of the 
crown, by doing homage to Pelayo at the 
tomb of his father. In this, indeed, the rea- 
lity of his penitence is set forth; for what is 
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the crown of Spain to one who seeks to cru- 
cify his rebellious self? But the heaviest, 
severest trial is yet before him. Florinda, 
“the dear cause of his offence,” becomes 
unexpectedly, but most naturally the com- 
panion of his journey from Cordova to the 
Asturian hills; and as naturally, after the 
long period which she had spent without the 
ordinances of religion, applies to him, as the 
first priest whom she had seen for months, 
if not for years, to receive her confession. 
A more striking situation has never been 
imagined ; and had we for a moment enter- 
tained a doubt as to the poetical powers of 
Southey, that scene alone would have led us 
to vote the laurel to him above all competi- 
tors. We are writing for those who have 
read the poem—none else could rightly un- 
derstand us; but we would entreat them to 
turn from our remarks to Roderick, and, 
when they have closely examined the pas- 
sage, to say whether there be not in it such 
a display of imagination, combined with 
knowledge of the finest workings of the 
heart, as few but the late Laureate could 
have made. 

Some have carelessly condemned this as 
improbable; but they must have forgotten 
the many similar ‘tales in the records of the 
confessional—that remarkable one of Theo- 
dosius and Constantia in particular. Every 
circumstance favours it: the change which 
grief has wrought in the appearance of both 
Roderick and Florinda—his priestly cowl— 
the peasant’s weeds in which she has fled 
from Cordova——the darkness of the night— 
and the judicious addition that— 


* her face, raised from its muffler now, 
Was turned towards him, and the fire-light shone 
Full on its mortal paleness; but the shade 
Concealed the king.” 


The particulars of this strange confession 
are of course already too well known to 
Roderick —all, except those feelings and 
wishes of his penitent which had been hitherto 
concealed in her own bosom. None can 
read them without at once feeling that he 
must have been stung to the quick by every 
word that she uttered; and, admiring the art 
with which the poet points this out—not by 
reflections of his own, or by colloquial inter- 
ruptions from the royal monk, but by the 
expressions of Florinda, indicating that either 
by his motions or his groans he gave her 
reason to think that he was wearied by the 
length of her narrative, or displeased by some 
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of his disclosures, She interrupts herself by 
such interjections as these :— 


“Nay, hear me to the end!” 
“Oh, bear not with me thus impatiently ! 
‘“* Ay, thou mayest groan for poor mortality— 
Well, father, mayest thou groan!” . 


. 
a8 
. 


“A little yet 
Bear with me, reverend father, for I touch 
Upon the point.” "ie ie a ae ie 
“QO let me close 
The dreadful tale !’’ 
showing thus incidentally that Roderick was 
writhing in a greater agony at hearing, than 
she at making such avowals. Such art as 
this is above our commendation; it is a new 
and beautiful application of the Grecian pain- 
ter’s veil. 

But we must not liager, though fain, gaz- 
ing at a picture which has drawn tears from 
our eyes every time that we have looked at 
it. The self-denial of Roderick again pre- 
vails, and again he finds a blessing in its 
victory. He goes on, evidently more at peace 
with himself, and more energetic in the fulfil- 
ment of his mission, But the conflict is still 
before him: he meets his mother, and has to 
maintain his reserve, even to her, for a 
time; because Florinda and Siverian are in 
her company, and he would not be known 
to them. One old friend, however, more 
acute than all the rest, detects and, to a cer- 
tain extent, betrays him—his faithful dog. 
Southey has been taxed here with plagiary 
from Homer, but, we think, unjustly; for no 
circumstance is more common than the in- 
stinct of the dog discovering his master under} w 
any concealment. In one point we consider 
Theron preferable to Argus, as the latter did 
not, the former did, occasion the detection of 
the disguised king by his mother. 

A strong temptation is presented to him 
now, through the generous expressions of 
Pelayo towards him—no less than that of 
disclosing himself, and resuming the throne 
which his noble-minded cousin was ready to 
resign to him; but Roderick’s penitent and 
self-renouncing heart had resolved on leav- 
ing that pre-eminent station to one who, 
having never disgraced a rank scarcely in- 
ferior to royalty in the hour of prosperity, 
could bring a brow unsullied by reproach to 
the kingly circlet in the time of peril and 
distress. His sole ambition now was, to do 
the duty of a Spaniard and a Christian in the 
obscurity into which his crime had plunged 
him, and to seek, by any lawful means, to 
avett the consequences of his former fault. 





He therefore takes, if not the most promi- 


nent, still the most active part, in the accla- 
mation and consecration of his successor; 


_|and having thus, by his own act, willingly 
.| confirmed “his forfeiture of the crown, and 


feeling his peace of mind assured by this 
voluntary sacrifice, he fearlessly exposes 
himself to his mother’s eye, and encounters 
his mother’s recognition; whilst, still in the 
spirit of true contrition, he rejects, as utterly 
unworthy, the praise which she gives, and 
the future renown which she holds forth, as 
the meed of his self-renunciation. 

From this time the conflicts of Roderick 
are atanend. He has indeed much sorrow, 
but such only as is compatible with the peace 
of a mind fully reconciled with Gop, He 
preaches repentance in the most touching 
and affectionate, yet faithful and intrepid 
manner, to Julian in the midst of the Moorish 
camp, and is called the next day to the de- 
lightful office reconciling him to the Chris- 
tian Church, of obtaining his dying forgive- 
ness, and receiving not only his last breath, 
but that of his angelic daughter. Then, 
when the name of Roderick has once again 
rung triumphantly from a field of victory, he 
flies from the eager search of those who long- 
ed to greet him as their champion and king, 
to the solitary cell of Viseu, leaving his latter 
days and place of sepulchre a mystery for 
centuries. 

We have dwelt thus minutely on the grand 
idea running through the entire of Roderick, 
because it is by the clue thus obtained that 

we can most easily unravel the mazes of our 
poet’s fiction. None better understood, none 
more sensibly felt, than Southey did, the 
greatness of the encomium bestowed by Ho- 
race on Homer— 


“ Quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid 
non, 
Plenius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit ;” 


and aiming at this highest, noblest object of 
his delightful art, he was not content with 
pleasing, unless he could instruct also. That 
he could have written narratives full of the 
most surprising incidents, none who read his 
poems can deny; that he could have rivalled 
the metaphysical and ethic compositions of 
Wordsworth, his minor poems, as well as 
isolated passages in his greatest works, abun- 
dantly attest. But he felt that the precepts 
of philosophy fall coldly on the ear, unless 
they are illustrated by example, or scenically 
represented by action; and hence, in all his 
works, but especially in those three which 
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peculiarly display the impress of his mould 
of thought, the action is but the development 
of a principle, without which the narrative 
loses much of its life and beauty. Read 
Thalaba, Kehama, and Roderick, without 
reference to the principles which they em- 
body, and, though their beauties of descrip- 
tion or incident must be apparent to all, still 
the appetite for the new, the wonderful, or 
the interesting is not always gratified. But 
if these poems be looked on as representing 
and embodying respectively the principles of 
faith, of patience, and of penitence, each part 
appears at once conducive to the end, and a 
great moral truth is enforced with the ma- 
jestic completeness bestowed on it by the 
sweetest verse. 

As our object is not to analyse the poems 
of Southey for those who have not read them, 
but to assist those who know and admire them 
to find the true object of their poet, our re- 
view may now close. We do not enter into 
the consideration of his minor characters, 
though we might have said much of the love- 
liness of such female actors as Oneiza, Kail- 
yal, and Florinda, and might have extended 
our list of specimens of womanly purity, gen- 
tleness, and truth, far beyond the mere he- 
roines of the various stories. We might 
have referred to his scenery also, so grand, 
so varied, and always so individual. His 
landscape, his streams, his clouds, his nights 
and days, are Arabian, Indian, American, 
Welsh, or Spanish, as the poem may require, 
but never belong to that nondescript class so 
well beloved by poets who know that they 
must have such things in their tales, but, 
having never been taught by nature, are un- 
equal to such sketching as can be learned 
only in her school. Southey copied nature, 
whether animate or inanimate; and hence 
his pictures are always just. We could have 
wished to have selected a few examples ; but 
it is better for our readers to select for them- 
selves ; they cannot be at a loss any where ; 
but if they will compare the walk of Pelayo 
up the vale of Covadonga with the ascent 
of ‘Thalaba to the gardens of Alvadin—the 
moonlight scene in the desert, where the bro- 
ken-hearted Zeinab wanders with her son, 
with the conversation by the “ Fountain in 
the Forest,” in Roderick—or the description 
of Aztlan, the ‘“ Queen of the Valley,” with 
that of Maha-Baly-Poor, the sunken city, 
and the palaces of Shedad, they will admire 
the variety of the outlines no less than the 
gorgeousness of the colouring. 
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We take leave of our subject with regret, 
feeling that, so far from having exhausted, 
we have merely touched it. We must not, 
however, conclude without putting on record 
what is, in our estimation, the highest glory 
of Southey—-one indeed which justice bids 
us add he shares with Scott, and some more 
of our modern bards. No parent, no brother, 
no husband, need fear to place his poems in 
the hands of those most dear to him. No 
lover will ever be induced to doubt the purity 
of thought of his betrothed, if he should sur- 
prise her reading the pages of Southey. His 
reputation, either for delicacy, or for a firm 
belief in the doctrines of Christianity, has 
never been sullied by a single line that he 
has written. Would that the same could be 
said of all whose works have been eagerly 
received and ardently admired in our time! 


— 


From the Spectator. 
REVENGE AGAINST MURDER. 


In a series of letters on Criminal Jurispru- 
dence, by Mr. M. B. Sampson, printed in the 
Spectator two or three years back, our read- 
ers were startled by an assertion, supported 
by a long array of facts, that death punish- 
ments are not merely useless as preventives 
of murder, and injurious as indirectly pro- 
moting that crime by ministering to a bar- 
barous spirit in the lookers on, but that they 
actually in a majority of cases furnish a di- 
rect incentive to murder; and that many 
persons thus lose their lives, towards whose 
destruction scarcely a motive exists on the 
part of the homicide, other than that which 
is furnished by his desire to subject himself 
to the operation of the law. 

Meditating on the fact that those most 
prone to acts of violence are usually remark- 
able for personal recklessness, Mr. Sampson 
was led to inquire whether all the various 
manifestations of destructive impulse could 
be referred to the action of one distinct pro- 
pensity of the mind. It is certain that the 
tendency to suicide is equally common with 
the tendency to murder; and that still more 
frequent than either of these, are those fits 
of excitement in which relief is found by 
‘‘ speaking daggers,” and by destroying in- 
animate objects even of personal property. 
Under such circumstances, the question na- 
turally presents itself, whether these several 
modes of violence can be traced as common 
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to one recognized description of mental de- 
pravity, which when stimulated in one di- 
rection is likely to run into its other mani- 
festations ; or if, on the contrary, it can be 
shown that, so far from being generally de- 
veloped together, they are for the most part 
to be remarked as separate and peculiar 
features of three distinct kinds of disorder. 
That the first supposition is the true one, is 
strongly evidenced by the experience of all 
asylums for the insane, by the history of all 
barbarous communities, and even by the 
every day events of our own civilized, or, 
rather, less barbarous age. Let the point be 
satisfactorily established, and the conclusion 
is inevitable, that death-punishments, by of- 
fering gratification to the suicidal impulse, 
must operate as a stimulus to murder. 

The confirmatory facts from time to time 
set forth upon this head have been widely 
acknowledged ; and so far as we are aware, 
nothing worthy of notice in the shape of a 
refutation has yet been attempted. Within 
the walls of Parliament, however, they seem 
never to have penetrated, and in that august 
assembly the popularity of the gallows re- 
mains unshaken: indeed, of late years it 
may be said to have increased, since distinc- 
tions of age or sex, which under extenuating 
circumstances might at one time have raised 
misgivings, are now safely disregarded. .Oc- 
casionally, in cases of more than ordinary 
ferocity, such as that of the German Stolzer, 
the law may be deprived of a victim by some 
singular caprice, or by the influence of pri- 
vate interest; but these instances are of rare 
occurrence, and they form almost the only 
exceptions, 

Hopeless as is the task of inducing politi- 
cians to take the lead in convincing the pub- 
lic that the sweet revenge upon murderers 
recoils with terrible force upon society, it 
may be useful from time to time to set forth 
a few of the facts now neglected, but which 
probably, when scanned by a future age 
familiar with the lesson that crime is to 
subdued by the exercise of the higher senti- 
ments, and not by poor imitations of its own 
violence, will excite wonder that they could 
have been disregarded for a single hour. 

Each week furnishes its quota of evidence, 
and paragraphs headed “ Murder and Sui- 
cide” appear at intervals of a few days with 
undeviating regularity. At any period a 
glance at a file of the Times will throw light 
upon the question: let us see what may be 
gathered from it during the past fortnight. 
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On the 14th March, it gave the trial of 
George Jubee for the murder of Adjutant 
Mackay. ‘The prisoner committed the crime 
in the barrack-room, in the presence of his 
comrades. ‘He did not attempt to fly or 
shelter himself, but stood there with his mus- 
ket between his legs.” On the following 
day, we have the murder of the chief officer 
of Police at Brighton; the prisoner previous- 
ly to the murder exclaiming, ‘Give mea 
knife, and I will make off ‘with myself—] 
am tired of living ;” and following up its per- 
petration by a shout, “| don’t mind—I have 
done it, and | hope they will hang me for 
it!” and *T] hope that I have killed him, as 
I shall then be hanged—I don’t care what | 
do so that they hang me.” Next day brings 
the trial of Edward Butler for the murder of 
his wife; the violence of which the woman 
died having been committed in the presence 
of witnesses, to one of whom, in reply to an 
exclamation, ** You have killed her, and 
you'll be hanged,” the culprit exclaimed, 
*¢] don’t care if | am, and in the middle of 
hell!” ‘The same day gives a murder at 
Newcastle of a wife by her husband ; the 
man ‘“ having taken poison immediately af- 
ter committing the barbarous act.” Three 
days later, an Irish woman named Ryan is 
charged with attempting suicide, after having 
frantically endeavoured to inflict violence 
upon a man with whom she lived, and 
whom she declared “she would never quit 
until she had left her mark upon him.” 
Next we read of a woman named Furley, 
charged with attempting self-destruction, and 
with the murder of her child, ‘* whom she 
had always treated with great harshness, 
frequently saying she would be hung for it 
some day or other.” And lastly, the same 
paper furnishes an account of the murder of 
a woman by her husband in Marylebone; 
who shortly afterwards inflicted a wound 
upon his own throat, and exclaimed, “ You 
may hang me if you like, and be damned !”” 
—a recklessness of life confirmed by his re- 
mark on the preceding day on receiving 
some clothes, ‘‘I shall never want them—lI 
shall never wear them again,” and by his 
expression at the Police-office, “1 wished to 
have laid by her side.” 

In considering these facts, it is not to be 
overlooked that the repeal of death-punish- 
ment has in all other cases that we are aware 
of been followed by a diminution of crime; 
that, as regards murder, the experiment has 
already been tried in other countries with 
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complete success; and that even within our 
own experience, what has been termed the 
“escape” of great criminals, such as Mc- 
Naughten, has usually, in the teeth of un- 
favourable predictions, been attended with 
the opposite results, Men may then ask 
themselves, if the energy with which they 
uphold this punishment arises from a feeling 
of the sanctity of life and a desire to work 
out the justice of God, or only from an undue 
activity of that very propensity, for the mani- 
festation of which, in its less guarded forms, 
their fellow-creatures are condemned. 


———— 


From Frazer's Magazine for April. 
THE CHRISTIAN HIGHLANDS OF ATHI- 
OPIA.* 
Ir may, perhaps, be impossible at present to 
foresee all the important consequences which 
must inevitably flow from opening up a con- 
tinued communication between the most ac- 
tive and enlightened among the Christian 
communities of the West and the ancient 
church of A&thiopia. The process, however, 
has been commenced. A _ new element has 
been introduced into the social system of 
Eastern Africa pregnant with numerous 
beneficial changes, and possibly destined to 
impart a totally different form to society in 
that portion of the East. Owing toa num- 
ber of very peculiar circumstances, Abys- 
sinia, though a partaker of our religion, has 
not been included, up to the present day, 
within the circle of Christian civilization. 
She has, unhappily, lain altogether out of 
the great roads of commerce and conquest. 
Neither European trade nor European war- 
fare has, save fora single moment, imparted 
an impulse to her population of moun- 
taineers, sturdy and bold, but devoid of in- 
tellectual enterprise ; susceptible of refine- 
ment, but incapable of originating it for them- 
selves. Still the Abyssinian monarchy must 
be regarded as a religious and political phe- 
nomenon, just as its elevated plateaus and 
stupendous alps, cherishing in their bosom 
the productions of the temperate zone, 
though begirt on every side by the burning 
pestilential deserts of the tropics, must be 
admitted to be a geological phenomenon. 





* The Highlands of Athiopia. By Major W. 
Cornwallis Harris, of the Honourable East India 
Company’s Engineers, Author of Wild Sports in 
Southern Africa, Portraits of African Game Ani- 
mals, &c. In 3 vols. London, 1844. Longman. 
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Surrounded by savage hordes of Pagans and 
Mahommedans, all alike inimical to her 
faith, Abyssinia has for more than fifteen 
hundred years held aloft and rallied her 
children round the symbol of Christianity ; 
and whether victorious or vanquished, has 
perseveringly clung to the Cross, as if sup- 
ported even in her darkest hours by the 
consciousness that out of it her deliverance 
must ultimately proceed. For ages, how- 
ever, the other states of the Christian world 
took very little cognisance of her existence. 
Their sister she was, but they scarcely ac- 
knowledged the relationship, being for the 
most part too actively occupied in harass- 
ing and hunting down each other. During 
a brief interval, indeed, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Jesuits directed the attention of 
Europe to African Christendom, but only 
to witness the baleful and destructive fires 
of persecution which they themselves had 
kindled in it. Then followed another inter- 
val of darkness, until after the lapse of two 
centuries an adventurous British traveller 
undertook alone to lift the veil from the 
African cradle of the Gospel. From Bruce’s 
time to our own, the mists have been gradu- 
ally clearing away from about the A&thi- 
opic church; and now at length she stands 
before us in her native proportions, rude, 
and wild, and ignorant, but still of our re- 
ligious kindred, and no longer reluctant to 
acknowledge the relationship. In 1841 the 
Indian government determined upon sending 
an embassy into the kingdom of Shoa, 
formerly a part of the Abyssinian empire, 
but now a separate and independent state. 
To conduct this mission, Major, then Cap- 
tain Cornwallis Harris was selected; he 
had previously distinguished himself by per- 
sonal daring in Scinde, in Beloochistan, and 
in Southern Africa; and was known to 
unite with perfect recklessness of danger a 
large share of political sagacity, an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the interests and 
wants of commerce, and easy and fascina- 
ting manners. With his suite he set sail 
from Bombay in the month of April; and, 
after remaining a short time at Aden, 
reached Tajura, a port lying outside the 
Straits of Babelmandeb, early in June, 
The sheikh of this place, who has very 
ridiculously assumed the title of sultan, re- 
ceived the embassy with demonstrations 
of amity, which, however, Major Harris 
speedily discovered to be insincere. His 
hypocrisy had two years before deceived the 
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missionaries Krapf and Isenberg ; and even 
M. Rochet d’Héricourt—who, considering 
the school in which he was brought up, 
might have been expected to exhibit more 
acuteness—considered him an _ excellent 
man, though his narrative furnishes numer- 
ous proofs of his meanness, avarice, and 
double dealing. But the French traveller, 
when he put forth his book, had particular 
reasons for applying soft terms to all the 
public authorities in that part of Africa, 
who he knew would not fail to obtain infor- 
mation on the opinions expressed of them 
at home by their European visitors. ‘To 
speak plainly, France has long had designs 
upon Abyssinia, and M. Rochet d’Hericourt 
was one of a host of emissaries despatched 
by her into that country in order to pave 
the way to conquest. Meanwhile she has 
not forgotten the lesson which the enterprise 
of the Portuguese Jesuits was calculated to 
teach. Ostensibly the Roman Catholic 
agents are not to be missionaries, but mere 
scientific travellers or professors of humani- 
ty, whose sole object it is to impart know- 
ledge and to do good. When they have 
wormed themselves into favour, they may 
gradually and with caution disclose their 
secret purpose. Meanwhile their chief ob- 
ject is to be the conversion of the king ; for 
this once achieved, M. d’Héricourt and his 
employers are of opinion the whole nation 
will speedily follow the royal example. 
They appear, however, to forget that the 
Emperor of all Abyssinia was, in a former 
age, completely won over to the Church of 
of Rome, and that some amongst the nobles 
and many among the people apostatized 
along with him, but without producing the 
result now anticipated from a similar pro- 
cess. But itis not our intention to insist on 
this point. All we desire to observe is, that 
France has for many years past laboured 
anxiously to establish her influence to the 
exclusion of ours on the western shore of the 
Red Sea. To effect this, numerous presents 
were smuggled into Abyssinia consisting 
partly of arms, partly of munitions of war, 
partly of royal ornaments and ordinary mer- 
chandise. Every effort was at the same time 
made to disparage the English as a trouble- 
some, intermeddling, and parsimonious peo- 
ple, who sought to extract from other coun- 
tries all they could, but never bestowed any 
thing in return, When the embassy under 
Major Harris arrived in the kingdom of 
Adel with one hundred and seventy camel- 





loads of presents and baggage, the news 
spread through the whole country like wild- 
fire; but as several hundred stand of arms 
with two small pieces of artillery formed 
part of the camel-loads, the exultation at the 
prospect of gifts was not wholly undashed 
by apprehension. For so unintelligible does 
our power appear to the Orientals in gene. 
ral, that they all, from Scinde to Shoa, be- 
lieve us to be able to enclose regiments of 
horse and foot in boxes, and thus introduce 
them unperceived into the territories we de- 
sign to subdue. In Abyssinia, however as 
the Church missionaries relate, the notion 
which prevailed was, that the embassy had 
brought along with them their king in a box 
with the intention, doubtless, of letting him 
loose on their arrival, like a colossal ogre, 
to eat upall the King of Shoa’s forces. 

While these wise terrors were in circula- 
tion, Major Harris, with his suite, retinue, 
and escort, pushed on through burning hol- 
lows and dreary salt deserts towards the 
Abyssinian Alps, astonishing the natives, as 
he proceeded, by matchless rifle practice 
and a display of contemptuous indifference 
to their numbers, which forcibly suggested 
to them the immense difference that existed 
between the English and themselves, On 
the arrival of the embassy at a village a 
short distance from Ankober, a total lack of 
the means of carriage compelled them to 
make a pretty long halt. Major Harris, out 
of tenderness towards Sahela Selassie, has 
not entered into a complete explanation of 
that circumstance. But the true cause of 
this delay was the fears which the King of 
Shoa entertained of the intentions of his 
English guests, among whose multifarious 
effects he imagined it quite possible there 
might lurk something which would put an 
end at once to his dynasty and the indepen- 
dence of all eastern Africa. 

But that such were the ideas floating in 
his mind must be abundantly obvious from 
the numerous attempts made by his confi- 
dential officers to open the packets and ex- 
amine all the presents and the baggage. In- 
fernal machines, it was believed, lay enve- 
loped in every one of them, and it therefore 
demanded no ordinary share of courage in 
his majesty’s ministers to go on this forlorn 
hope. But as the Gypzis are obstinate, it 
was judged imprudent to irritate them be- 
yond a certain point, so that the king at 
length determined to run the chance of what- 
ever might be in store for him, and consent- 
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ed to give audience to the representatives of 
the greatest political power in the world. 

The agents of France, whose diplomatic 
manceuvres were thus foiled, now under- 
stood perfectly what was to be the result. 
The English advanced in triumph to the 
capital, and clad in their gorgeous uniforms, 
glittering with gold and decorations, mount- 
ed on magnificent horses, and displaying 
every one of them a portion of that courage 
which has subdued the East, presented them- 
selves before the King of Shoa, and laid at 
his feet that freight of costly gifts with which 
the British government had intrusted them. 
The muskets and bayonets were examined 
and found to be immeasurably superior to 
those brought into Shoa by the French. 
The guns were fired, and as the smoke drift- 
ed along in front of the palace, partly en- 
veloping and partly revealing the artillery- 
men to view, the enthusiasm of the populace 
burst forth in tumultuous shouts, and Sahela 
Selassie himself was lost in astonishment 
and admiration. He examined again and 
again the other presents sent him by the In- 
dian government, the rich and _ beautiful 
shawls of Cashmere, the gold-embroidered 
vests of Delhi, the brilliant chintzes of Mas- 
sulipatam, the stiff, heavy, and gorgeous 
kimkabs of Bengal, and felt at once that he 
was somebody, though in rendering to the 
ambassador his acknowledgments for these 
gifts, he protested again and again that they 
exceeded in value his whole kingdom. 

Having produced this favourable effect 
upon the mind of the prince, Major Harris 
was not slow in turning it to advantage. He 
introduced, therefore, the subject of a com- 
mercial treaty, the object of which was to 
secure to Great Britain paramount influence 
in southern Abyssinia, and along with her 
manufactured goods to introduce the tastes 
and habits of civilization. What obstacles 
he encountered, and by what argument and 
acts he overcame them, his official situation 
has prevented him from disclosing. Certain 
it is that the business was not suffered to 
slumber. The mission only reached its des- 
tination in July, and in November of the 
same year the treaty was concluded and 
signed. 

But all who have observed the workings 
of diplomacy will be aware that the mere 
material act of negotiating a treaty is almost 
nothing compared with that sublime process 
by which the influence of a great civilized 
state is brought to bear and made to operate 
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upon a barbarous people. At first the fa- 
vour which the king showed his foreign 
guests, whom the natives denominated Gyp- 
zis, only excited the envy of the courtiers 
and principal clergy. Ignorant of the value 
of the posts they held under their own gov- 
ernment, these worthy people imagined that 
the strangers were come to supplant them in 
the favour of their sovereign, to intrigue for 
their offices and secure to themselves places 
and governments. By degrees, as the Eng- 
lish were observed to give, but to covet no- 
thing, as their medicines healed the sick, and 
as their influence was exerted in behalf of 
every one who fell undeservedly into dis- 
grace, the grandees of Shoa suffered their 
prejudice to die away, while numerous cir- 
cumstances occurred to impress the populace 
with admiration and reverence for the British 
name. In a moment of passion Sahela Sel- 
assie had issued a decree by which all per- 
sons who, in obedience to custom, had inter- 
married with royal slaves, were reduced to 
servitude, together with their offspring. This 
despotic ordinance had carried terror and 
dismay through the whole city and surround- 
ing villages. Upwards of four thousand 
seven hundred persons were stricken by it 
from the lists of freemen and their families 
and relations mourned over them as lost, 
for they had already, in fact, been drafted 
off into the corps of servile labourers. Major 
Harris, invested with all the authority of a 
representative of Great Britain, now ventured 
to interfere with the king on behalf of these 
unhappy people. He depicted to him the 
misery which such a proceeding must occa- 
sion, he pointed out its injustice, he expati- 
ated on its cruelty; but only succeeded in 
making an impression on the royal mind 
when he inquired in what language he should 
clothe the transaction when he came to give 
an account of it, as he must, to his govern- 
ment at home. The whole turpitude of his 
conduct now struck the king. ‘“ I have been 
rash,” said he, “ I did it in a moment of pas- 
sion; but say nothing of the matter in Eu- 
rope, and [ will release them all.” And re- 
leased they were, and the blessings of tens 
of thousands were poured forth on the Brit- 
ish embassy. 

On two other occasions again, when fierce 
desultory wars had been carried into the ter- 
ritories of the heathen Galla, a multitude of 
female captives had been taken. They were 
already mounted behind the murderers of 
their husbands, fathers, and brothers, or 
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driven before them like cattle along the plain. 
Once and again the influence of Great Bri- 
tain was exerted, and the wretched prisoners 
returned to their homes, not wholly ignorant, 
perhaps, of the name of that great country 
through the magic of whose influence they 
had been restored to freedom. Briefly it 
may be observed that no less than seven 
thousand persons were thus rescued by the 
English diplomatist from hopeless captivity. 
In relating these circumstances Major Harris 
by no means arrogates the ‘whole of the 
credit to himself, It was not his rhetoric or 
his arguments that wrought upon the mind 
of the king, but that rhetoric and those argu- 
ments backed by the all-powerful name of 
Great Britain. Representing any other state, 
he would probably not have succeeded at all ; 
but at the same time, even the ambassador 
of England herself might have failed had he 
possessed less ability, less energy, and faith 
in his own superiority. 

But the most striking, though not, perhaps, 
the most important, illustration of the man- 
ner in which Major Harris exerted British 
influence in Shoa, remains to be told. Every 
body has learned from Dr. Johnson’s Ras- 
selas, that it has been, from time immemorial, 
the custom in Abyssinia, to imprison all the 
princes of the blood-royal, with the excep- 
tion of him who reigns,—not, as the Doctor 
fables, in a happy, pastoral valley, but in 
the gloomy prisons of Goncho, where, laden 
and bound to the earth by heavy chains, 
they wear out their wretched lives in solitude 
and penury. ‘This custom is supposed, in 
Abyssinia, to have lasted for three thousand 
years; and as, in the estimation of the vul- 
gar, time hallows injustice, the sufferings of 
the royal captives were regarded with perfect 
indifference—perhaps, by many, with satis- 
faction. When the British embassy arrived, 
the uncles and brothers of Sahela Selassie 
were, in obedience to custom, immured in 

he Goncho dungeons. Major Harris, how- 
ever, conceived the idea of liberating them; 
and, taking advantage of a dangerous fever, 
which brought the monarch to ‘the brink of 
the grave, he pleaded before him, while in 
that weak state, the cause of his wretched 
relatives. Sahela Selassie, believing that his 
end approached, was anxious to make his 
peace with Heaven. He was still, however, 


more anxious to live; and, by way of pro- 
pitiating the Almighty, solemnly pledged 
himself to the ambassador that, should he 
recover, he would deliver them all. The 
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sequel we shall describe in the words of Ma- 
jor Harris himself :— 

‘The sun was shining brighter than usual 
through a cloudless sky, when the British 
embassy received a welcome summons to 
witness the redemption of this solemn pledge. 
The balcony of justice was tricked out in its 
gala suit; and priests, governors, sycophants, 
and courtiers, crowded the yard, as: the des- 
pot, restored to health, in the highest spirits 
and good-humour, took his accustomed seat 
upon the velvet cushions. ‘The mandate had 
gone forth for the liberation of his brothers 
and his blood relatives ; and it nad been pub- 
lished abroad that the royal kith and kindred 
were to pass the residue of their days, free 
and unfettered, near the person of the king, 
instead of in the dark cells of Goncho. There 
were not wanting certain sapient sages, who 
gravely shook their head in disapproval at 
this fresh proof of foreign influence and as- 
cendancy, and could in nowise comprehend 
how the venerable custom of ages could be 
thus suddenly violated. The introduction of 
great guns, and muskets, and rockets, had 
not been objected to, although, as a matter of 
course, the spear of their forefathers was 
esteemed an infinitely superior weapon, Mu- 
sical clocks and boxes had been listened to 
and despised, as vastly inferior to the jingling 
notes of their own vile instruments; and the 
Gothic cottage, with its painted trellises, its 
pictures, and its gay curtains, although pro- 
nounced entirely unsuited to Abyssinian 
habits, had been partially forgiven on the 
ground of its beauty. But this last innova- 
tion was beyond all understanding; and many 
a stupid pate was racked in fruitless endeav- 
ours to extract consolation in so momentous 
a difficulty. The more liberal party were 
loud in their praises of the king, and of his 
generous intentions; and the royal gaze was, 
with the rest, strained wistfully towards the 
wicket, where he should behold once again 
the child of his mother, whom he had not 
seen since his accession, and should make 
first acquaintance with his uncles, the broth- 
ers of his warrior sire, who had been incar- 
cerated ere he himself had seen the light. 
Stern traces had been left by the constraint 
of one third of a century upon the seven un- 
fortunate descendants of a royal race, who 
were shortly ushered into court by the state 
gaoler. Leaning heavily on each other’s 
shoulders, and linked together by chains, 
bright and shining with the friction of years, 
the captives shuffled onward with cramped 
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and minute steps, rather as malefactors pro- 
ceeding to the gallows-tree, than as innocent 
and abused princes regaining the rights of 
man. ‘Tottering to the foot of the throne, 
they fell, as they had been instructed by their 
surly conductor, prostrate on their faces be- 
fore their more fortunate, but despotic relative, 
whom they had known heretofore only by 
name, and in conhexion with their own mis- 
fortunes, and whose voice was yet a stranger 
to their ears. Rising with difficulty at the 
bidding of the monarch, they remained stand- 
ing in front of the balcony, gazing in stupid 
wonder at the novelties of the scene, with 
eyes unaccustomed to meet the broad glare 
of day. At first they were fixed upon the 
author of their weary captivity, and upon the 
white man by his side, who had been the 
instrument of the termination; but the dull, 
leaden gaze soon wandered in search of other 
objects, and the approach of freedom appear- 
ed to be received with the utmost apathy and 
indifference. Immured since earliest infancy, 
they were totally insensible to the blessings 
of liberty. Their feelings and their habits 
had become those of the gaoler and the dark 
dungeon. The iron had rusted into their 
very souls, and, whilst they with difficulty 
maintained an erect position, pain and wither- 
ing despondency were indelibly marked in 
every line of their vacant and care-furrowed 
features. In the damp vaults of Goncho, 
where heavy manacles on the wrists had been 
linked to the ankles of the prisoners by a 
chain so short as to admit only of a bent and 
stooping posture, the weary hours of the 
princes had, for thirty long years, been passed 
in the fabrication of harps and combs; and 
of these relics of monotonous existence, ela- 
borately carved in wood and ivory, a large 
offering was now timidly presented to the 
king. The first glimpse of his wretched 
relatives had already dissipated a slight shade 
of mistrust, which had hitherto clouded the 
royal brow. Nothing that might endanger 
the security of his reign could be traced in 
the crippled frames and blighted faculties of 
the seven miserable objects that cowered be- 
fore him; and, after directing their chains to 
be unriveted, he announced to all that they 
were free, and to pass the residue of their 
existence near his own person. Again the 
joke and the merry laugh passed quickly in 
the balcony, the court fool resumed his wont- 
ed avocations, and, as the monarch himself 
struck the chords of the gaily ornamented 
harp presented by his bloated brother Amnon, 
11* 
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the buffoon burst into a high and deserved 
panegyric upon the royal mercy and gene- 
rosity. ‘ My children,’ exclaimed his ma- 
jesty, turning towards his foreign guests, after 
the completion of this tardy act of justice to 
those whose only crime was their consan- 
guinity to himself—an act to which he had 
been prompted less by superstition, than by 
a desire to rescue his own offspring from a 
dungeon, and to secure a high place in the 
opinion of the civilised world,—* My chil- 
dren, you will write all you have now seen 
to your country, and say to the British queen 
that, although far hehind the nations of the 
white men, from whom Azthiopia first receiv- 
ed her religion, there yet remains a spark of 
Christian love in the breast of the King of 
Shoa,’” 

Thus terminates the history of the mission 
to the kingdom of Shca. It was originally 
intended, we believe, that a permanent resi- 
dency should have been established in Abys- 
sinia; and Major Harris appears to have 
gone into the country with that expectation. 
But diis aliter visum, Considerations of 
expense, and other reasons not yet fully 
known to the public, determined the Indian 
government to content itself with the com- 
mercial treaty which had been concluded with 
Sahela Selassie,—though, without a perma- 
nent ambassador, it must long continue to be 
little better than-a dead letter. 

But, though the progress of commerce in 
those regions may be slow, a beginning has 
been made. The observations, collected dur- 
ing a residence of eighteen months, on the 
country and its inhabitants, show that it only 
remains with us to work the mine which has 
been thrown open. Capital, judiciously em- 
ployed, may, through Abyssinia, effect won- 
ders on the population of Africa. It is pre- 
cisely the point on which to rest our com- 
mercial lever for lifting up and moving the 
whole of that part of the world. But the 
most important consideration, perhaps, is, 
that the door which Providence now holds 
open to us will be speedily closed if we neg- 
lect to enter, and that, too, not by the inhabi- 
tants themselves, but by our most persevering 
political rivals, who are beginning to be pos- 
sessed by the persuasion that it is quite pos- 
sible for them to become, also, dangerous 
competitors to us in commerce. 

It would require minute and voluminous 
details to exhibit the whole system of French 
machinations in Eastern Africa, and into 
these our space forbids us at present to 
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enter: it may be enough to observe, what 
events will speedily prove, that if Great 
Britain neglect to establish herself com- 
mercially and otherwise, in those regions, 
France will pick up the sovereign pearl 
which we recklessly throw away. ‘To pre- 
vent this unfortunate result, our principal 
means must be to interest the English 
people in Abyssinia, which can only be 
done by diffusing far and wide, knowledge 
of the country and its inhabitants. A pe- 
culiar fate, however, appears to attend every 
traveller who endeavours to communicate to 
the public any information on that part of 
Africa. Bruce was assailed by the clamors 
of incredulity when he presented his varied 
and magnificent picture of men and man- 
ners to the world; and Major Harris, in 
every respect a kindred spirit, seems likely 
to be treated, by part at least of the press, 
in much the same manner. 

Experience, however, has rendered the 
public somewhat “wiser than of yore.” 
Few, comparatively, now listen to the small- 
voiced oracles that deliver their envious cen- 
sures against all who achieve any thing 
worthy of admiration. It is not our inten- 
tion, of course, to maintain that Major 
Harris’s book is without its faults,—no book 
is; but, in spite of whatever blemishes 
there may be found in it, it will remain in 
our literature a lasting monument of enter- 
prise and commanding abilities. 

Our object, however, is not to praise 
Major Harris, but to describe in a few words 
what he has done, and what advantages 
must result from an attentive perusal of his 
work. Most persons would be touched by 
a sense of the sublime, if they could sup- 
pose Switzerland, with all its mountains and 
valleys, lified from its place, and set down 
in the torrid zone. All this has been done, 
and more, in the case of Abyssinia ; for, not 
only have we there the Alps, lakes, cata- 
racts, and tremendous ravines which dis- 
tinguish the highlands of Europe, but, 
mingled with these scenes of volcanic deso- 
lation unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled, for 
sublime and savage grandeur by any other 
tract on the surface of the globe. 

But if we place ourselves on the summit 
of the “* Mother of Grace,” and look down 
and around over the circumjacent plains and 
valleys, few scenes of aridity and barrenness 
will present themselves to view. On the 
contrary, in some directions, a succession of 
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and separated from each other by umbrage- 
ous valleys, each supplied wlth its fertilising 
stream, winding like a thread of silver to- 
wards the thirsty plains of the ‘Tehama, 
would be beheld. Most persons, through 
reading or otherwise, have obtained some 
idea of the vegetation of the tropics, of the 
fruits and flowers which abound there; of 
the magnificent trees which stretch their 
arms over brooks and fountains, and of the 
rich fragrance which there literally over- 
charges the breeze. But in Abyssinia, about 
the sources of the Blue Nile and the Haw. 
ash, and on the banks of a hundred name- 
less lakes, it is not the aspect of the tropics 
alone that we behold; but, starting as it 
were from the burning level of ocean, we 
ascend through every variety of climate, 
till, on Jebel Mamrat, and elsewhere, we 
almost touch upon the regions of perpetual 
snow. Consequently, it is impossible to im- 
agine landscapes more strangely or pictu- 
resquely varied. Here the palm-grove, the 
banana and the coffee-tree, present the fea- 
tures of the torrid zone; there the pomegra- 
nate, the olive, the apple, and the blackber- 
ry, suggest the idea of a temperate climate ; 
while, at no great distance, we behold the 
sombre pines and cold, hungry vegetation of 
Norway. ‘These things we mention, not 
merely for the purpose of suggesting a pic- 
ture, but in order to remind the reader how 
numerous and varied must be the produc- 
tions of a country so constituted. 
Nevertheless, it is not what Abyssinia is 
in itself that deserves chiefly to be consider- 
ed, but what it leads to,—for it is the key of 
Central Africa from the east. To establish 
our influence here, therefore, is to obtain 
easy access, directly or indirectly, to the 
minds of more than one hundred and fifty 
millions of men. For certain species of goods, 
all Central Africa depends upon the east, and 
almost every caravan road to the interior 
lies at the mercy of those who are masters 
of the Athiopian highlands. By obtaining 
paramount influence over the patriarch of 
Gondar, over the Ras of Tigré, and over the 
king of Shoa, who are now their masters, we 
might ourselves determine, to a very great 
extent, the nature of all the relations which 
may hereafter spring up between Eastern 
and Central Africa. In exercising this influ- 
ence, we should, no doubt, be placing our- 
selves in an anomalous position; for, desti- 
tute of political power, unsupported by mili- 
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rood of land, we should yet, by dint of our 
superior intelligence, and the consciousness 
of the vicinity of our Indian empire, exercise 
something like despotic sway over the ele- 
ments of civilisation, which we could direct, 
mould, hasten, or retard, as it might seem 
necessary to our judgment. Even as matters 
now stand, it is impossible to calculate the 
amount of the influence we exert from the 
port of Aden upon the various populations of 
Eastern Africa. Day after day, the natives 
of these parts who happen to be engaged in 
commerce witness what must appear to them 
the magical power of the British flag. ‘They 
perceive, little acute as they are, that the 
spot over which it waves is suddenly trans- 
formed into an asylum for the oppressed,— 
into the abode of justice and equity ; and that 
a circle spreads round it into which violence, 
and bloodshed, and treachery, cannot enter. 
Jt is consequently transformed, in their ima- 
ginations, into a kind of oasis in the moral 
world, where all is safety, repose, and se- 
renity ; whatever storms of passion, and op- 
pression, and tyranny, may be raging in the 
bleak and desolate regions without, Natu- 
rally, therefore, and by a sort of necessity, 
they learn to sigh for the enjoyment of that 
which the British flag can give; and, witha 
rapidity almost incredible, these poor, igno- 
rant, and harmless people fly from their petty 
tyrants, and pour into Aden ; so that the pop- 
ulation of that city, in the course of three 
years, has augmented from six hundred to 
twenty thousand souls. But this is not all. 
On more than one point of the African shore 
the union-jack has been hoisted, and the na- 
tives look towards it as towards a beneficent 
fetish, to which they may bow down without 
degradation ; and which, ere it has flapped 
there long, will teach them to what they are 
to bend the knee permanently, and for good. 

Major Harris, whose work has suggested 
these observations, may himself be regarded, 
in every sense of the word, as a soldier of 
the Cross; for, although his mission was 
ostensibly a commercial one, he did much 
towards diffusing through Abyssinia a rev- 
erence for the Protestant religion, to the ut- 
most of his power protecting its missionaries, 
and seconding their labours. His diplomacy 
on this point, indeed, was ne® wholly suc- 
cessful; but, in directing our hopes towards 
the patriarch, he has, we think, indicated the 
route by which future success may be com- 
manded. This, of course, will not be obtain- 
ed through the ordinary methods of preach- 
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ing, or the instrumentality of European -sys- 
tems, but by introducing new elements into 
JEthiopian civilisation, and dissipating that 
misty wall of separation which has hitherto 
stood between African Christendom and the 
other churches of the earth. But the occa- 
sion must not be allowed to escape. Popery 
is there already, and will strike root, and 
exclude us altogether, if we prove dilatory. 
Even the expense we have incurred will have 
been thrown away, unless we follow it up by 
the establishment of a permanent mission in 
Northern Abyssinia, which, by its agents in 
Tigre, Gojam, ayd Shoa, may command the 
whole field of operations, and keep up Bri- 
tish preponderance, until the occurrence of 
an event, now not far distant, which must 
change the destiny of all those parts of the 
world. To this we do not consider it neces- 
sary to allude more distinctly at present. 
When the time comes, it will be felt that it 
was not unforeseen by us, and that we coun- 
selled the manner best adapted to secure to 
Great Britain the golden fruits of circum- 
stances, 
a 


A FRENCH FEUILLETONISTE. 

Not long since, one of the Ministers is said to 
have received a visit from one of our celebrated 
feuilletonistes, when the following scene is report- 
ed to have taken place—“ Monsieur,” said the 
visiter, “ I crave a quarter of an hour of your Ex- 
cellency’s time, while I read a paper which in- 
terests you personally.” The Minister graciously 
bowed assent, when the man of letters began a 
most flattering biography of the Minister. “ But 
* said his auditor; “1 cannot de- 
serve all this praise.” “Oh!” replied the journal. 
ist, “if your Excellency is not pleased with this 
biography, here is another.” And without chang- 
ing countenance he commenced a second as offen- 
sive and satirical as the first had been kind and 
flattering. The Minister was evidently embarrass- 
ed; the man of letters, profiting by it, said, with 
the utmost coolness and effrontery, “ Will his Ex- 
cellency choose between them? The occupation of 
journalist is difficult and fatiguing; it would suit 
me far better to dictate protocols. If your Excel- 
lencey has a consulship to bestow, the first biogra- 
phy can be published; if not, the second will ap- 
pear.” And without another word the visiter de- 
parted. A week had not elapsed ere a literary 
member of society received a diplomatic appoint- 
ment, and the same day, in one of our first literary 
reviews, appeared a most interesting biography, 
extolling the public and private virtues of this offi- 
cer of the Crown.—Corresp. of the Court Journal, 
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Most of our readers have heard of Homeo- 
pathy. The daily advertisements of treatises 
in relation to it, the publication of a quarterly 
journal, the establishment of a hospital and 
dispensaries in the Metropolis, together with 
the patronage of Continental monarchs and 
English fashionables, can hardly fail to have 
attracted their attention and to have suggest- 
ed the impression that a medical war was 
about to commence; which—supposing a 
clear stage afforded to the combatants— 
could not, in whatever way it might termi- 
nate, be productive of any thing but advan- 
tage to the lookers-on. Already there were 
indications of such a result; for, even as the 
threatened importation of foreign corn aroused 
the landlords to exhortations on the advan- 
tages of well-selected manures and other 
neglected aids, so the spread of the German 
heresy had already drawn from the profes- 
sors of the old school many significant hints 
regarding improved dietetics, the advantages 
of ‘* moderate,” doses, and the general evils 
of a too heroic practice. The quarrel, there- 
fore, was a very pretty one as it stood. 

But our hopes of a fair fight are threatened 
with disappointment by the interference of a 
third party. The white-haired philanthro- 
pist, who in our boyish days was always 
provokingly at hand to rush between any 
well-matched pugilists and prevent the final 
settlement of their dispute, has his represen- 
tative still on earth. Nay, a triple incarna- 
tion now does honour to his memory. The 
broad benevolence of that universal peace- 
maker, finding, when disembodied, no one 
fleshly tenement capable of granting it renew- 
ed accommodation, divided itself ‘into three 
parts, and, searching for the most eligible 
vacancies, happily at length found lodgment 
and elbowroom in the breasts of the Poor-law 
Commissioners. 

And so they will have no fighting upon 
physic! The power which has so long defied 
the Times, at length—such is the effect of 
well-directed benevolence — accomplishes a 
task which has hitherto baffled all efforts. It 
takes upon itself to decide when doctors dis- 
agree; and, this effected, but a simple task 
remains, to stifle all the other squabbles that 
harass this contentious world. 

The circumstances of their interference 
are curious. It appears, from a statement 
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just put forth, that, eight years ago, a Mr. 








George Newman was appointed Medical 
Officer to the poor of Glastonbury ; and that, 
after he had held that appointment for four 
years, his attention having been attracted to 
the homeopathic doctrine, he tested the sys- 
tem by experiment, and became so impressed 
with its results as to adopt it in his private 
practice, and ultimately in his treatment of 
the poor. Matters went on satisfactorily, 
until complaint was made to the Board of 
Guardians, by a neighbouring surgeon, of 
Mr. Newman’s proceedings in adopting “a 
system not recognized by any College in 
Europe.” The Guardians declined to-inter- 
fere; and the complainant then applied to the 
Poor-law Commissioners. ‘The Commission- 
ers, having instituted an inquiry, were told 
by the Guardians, that they the Guardians 
were perfectly satisfied with Mr. Newman; 
and that no complaint of a want of skill or 
attention had ever reached them. This reply 
was accompanied by a statement of the results 
of that gentleman’s practice for the year 
1842; showing the singularly small mor- 
tality of twenty-one patients out of one thou- 
sand and eighty-five cases. 

In March last, Mr. Newman was again 
confirmed in his appointment, by a majority 
of seventeen to three. After this, Mr. Tuf- 
nell, Assistant Poor-law Commissioner, came 
to the Board to inquire into the circum- 
stances: the Guardians repeated, that they 
were perfectly satisfied; adding, that they 
would take upon themselves the responsibility 
of the appointment: and it was accordingly 
confirmed by the Poor-law Commissioners. 

The influence of the complaining surgeon 
having failed, it appears that Lord J. Thynne 
entered the field on the same side; and the 
charge which had been settled, as coming 
from | a doctor, was of course to be reopened 
on the application of a lord. So the Com- 
missioners referred the matter:to the College 
of Physicians, requesting their candid opinion 
as to which was in the right, the College or 
the heretics: and to this they received a 
reply, ‘‘ that a person who practises exclu- 
sively the homeopathic system, is altogether 
unfit to be appointed to the situation of medi- 
cal officer to a Union.” 

Whereupon, the Poor-law Commissioners 
intimated to Mr. Newman, that if he did not 
resign, they would take steps to remove him. 
Mr. Newman answered by declining to re- 
sign; te, , among others, the following 
reasons. . That he was legally qualified 
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to practice, and was not aware of any exclu- 
sive system binding on a medical man other 
than what was dictated by his experience and 
conscience. 2. That he had held the ap- 
pointment for eight years without any com- 
plaint having been made against him, 3. That 
the Poor-law Commissioners themselves, after 
a special inquiry into the case, had reported, 
‘Under these circumstances, we do not feel 
called upon to make any further objection to 
Mr. Mewman’s continuance in office.” 4. 
That the poor of his district had expressed 
their desire to remain under the homeopathic 
treatment, and had transmitted a petition with 

eight hundred and thirty-eight signatures to 
that effect. 5. That it was his duty to adopt 
the hantingathie system, “ because the mor- 
tality is smaller, the duration of illness shorter, 
and consequently the expense in sickness 
much less; it appearing from the statistics 
of sixty-four of the most celebrated hospitals 
in Europe, including the Hotel Dieu at Paris, 
Charité, Berlin, the General Hospital, Vienna, 
St. Thecena’s and St. George’s London, and 
the Royal Infirmary Edinburgh, that the 
average mortality under the old treatment is 
nine per cent, and the mean duration of 
disease twenty-nine days; while the results 
from the Homeeopathic Institutions at Leipzic, 
Vienna, Munich, Brieg in Silesia, and Hun- 
gary, show an average mortality of only 
four per cent, and a mean duration of twenty- 
one days: also, that in the treatment of 
cholera the average mortality was thirty-one 
per cent under the old system, and only eight 
per cent under the homeopathic.” 

The reply to this wasa dismissal from the} 1 
Poor-law Commissioners; and the matter 
terminated with an unanimous vote of thanks 
to Mr. Newman from the Guardians of the 
Union for his humane and “successful” 
treatment: a copy of which resolution was 
complimentarily transmitted to the Commis- 
sioners. 

Now, there are some curious considera- 
tions arising out of this history; and they 
chiefly concern the Royal College of Physi- 
cians. The first is, as to the extent to which 
the College are acquainted with the results of 
the new system; and whether they can con- 
tradict, explain, or confirm the statements 
put forward as to its diminished mortality? 
Next, supposing that they have the power to 
throw some light of this ‘kind upon the sub- 
ject, whether they should not at once exer- 
cise it, in order to disabuse the public mind? 
and, supposing that they have not the power, 
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whether it is proper for them publicly to con- 
demn a legally-qualified and responsible prac- 
titioner for pursuing a method of the nature 
of which they are totally ignorant? An in- 
quiry also suggests itself, whether there is 
any system of practice really recognized by 
the College of Phy sicians—Antipathic, Allo- 
pathic, or Homeeopathic? and, supposing 
that neither is definitively recognized, and 
that, according to their view, Nature acts in 
the solitary instance of medicine by partial 
instead of general laws, to what extent and 
in what proportions may the three be blend- 
ed? Their report creates more dissatisfaction 
among the members of the old school than 
among those of the new; for it does not con- 
demn the practice of homeeopathy, but only 
a uniform and consistent adherence to its 
principles. It may be practised, but not 
$6 exclust vely!” W hatever may be Mr. New- 
man’s mistake in adopting the system, it 
speaks strongly in favour of his honesty that 
he scorned to avail himself of the loop-hole 
which this expression gave him. 

But amidst all this, the benevolence of the 
Poor-law Commissioners shines forth unques- 
tioned. Their care for the poor is only 
equalled by their patriotism, although that 
proverbially ungrateful class perversely re- 
fuse to acknowledge it. They seek for large 
supplies of food and small doses of medicine; 
but the Commissioners know what is best for 
them—they ask for bread, and they get blis- 
ters, A mortality of four per cent when the 
orthodox amount is nine, is neither wholesome 
for them nor for the community. As the 
representatives of the Government, the Com- 
missioners may exclaim, with Squeers— 
“They have the brimstone and treacle, partly 
because if they hadn’t something or other in 
the way of medicine, they’d be always s ailing, 
and giving a world of trouble; and partly 
because it spoils their appetites, and comes 
cheaper than breakfast and dinner. So it 
does them good and us good at the same 
time; and that’s fair enough, at all events.” 


omecsieipeasecmasen 
EPISCOPACY. 


There is a report in circulation that a large body 
of the “ Evangelical clergy” are about to secede 
from the Established Church, and to set up a dis- 
tinct communion on the principles of Episcopacy. 
The following advertisement appeared in the Re- 
cord of Monday:—“ It being in contemplation to 
form an Episcopal Church, separate from the state, 
with a revised liturgy, all who are favourable to 
this object are earnestly requested to communicate 
by letter,” &c.— Britannia. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine for April. 
EXPLOITS AND CHARACTER OF SIR 
FRANCIS DRAKE,* 
‘‘ Tus our Captain,” says Fuller, “ was a 
religious man towards God and his houses, 
generally sparing churches where he came; 
chaste in his life, just in his dealings, true to 
his word, and merciful to those who were 
under him; hating nothing so much as idle- 
ness.” Except the Spaniard, and all foes of 
England. 

Had Drake been only this, the present 
age—to say nothing of all future generations 
of men—would never have heard of him, 
however interesting his character, and de- 
serving of illustration by the production of 
his correspondence. All that is here elicited 
by the active intelligence, favoured by many 
fortunate opportunities, of Mr. Barrow, shows 
the picture to be correct; and especially 
shows the consistency, the directness of pur- 
pose, and the constant religious spirit of 
Drake. But if he had not, by world-encom- 
passing deeds and thoughts that ranged 
boundlessly over earth and sea, seeking ever 
where a great act might be performed—an 
act at once to startle men and to serve them 
--proved his claim to the title of Dragon- 
Drake how little would the world have cared 
for these Dove-like qualities of justice, chas- 
tity, piety, and mercy. 

The contrast is undoubtedly remarkable, 
and seems to contradict common sense. The 
great sea-captain assuredly lived in the ex- 
ercise of such qualities; yet was his life 
spent for the most part amidst the roar of 
storms, and the flame and smoke of battle; 
in the darkness and solitude of unknown 
seas, and within sight of savage horrors at 
which the soul sickens; sailing from peril to 
peril, fighting with conspiring winds, mock- 
ing difficulty and terrors, defying wrecks, 
wounds, and death; rushing with gay and 
confident heart into perilous seas forlorn, 
where no Englishman had ever ventured ; 
and * ploughing a furrow round the world,” 
such as never again closed up. 

Sir Francis Drake was one of the greatest 
men of an age unexampled in greatness ; 
and it was his good fortune to command, 
during his lifetime, and while yet young, 
that praise and admiration from his contem- 
poraries which his merits demanded and his 


* Life, Voyages, and Exploits of Admiral Sir 
Francis Drake, Knight, By John Barrow, Esq. 
1 vol. 


ambition coveted. After his death, his deeds 
and character won tribute from famous pens, 
and his exploits have never wanted industri- 
ous and admiring chroniclers even in later 
times ; and yet it happened, that while what 
he did was known, little of what he said, and 
nothing of what he wrote transpired; no 
particle (scarcely) of his correspondence 
illustrated the accounts of history, or con- 
firmed or contradicted the judgments of his 
biographers. It is melancholy to reflect 
upon the indifference often manifested by 
persons possessed of valuable documents re- 
lative to such men. Much of Drake’s cor- 
respondence is, doubtless, now in existence, 
and yet likely to remain dead to the world. 
We might call the feeling not indifference, 
but injustice and ingratitude. 

Thanks to the sagacity and enthusiasm 
of the hero’s present biographer, many of 
his autograph letters have now been rescued 
from oblivion. They are of great interest, 
as well in regard to his character as to the 
events with which his fame is associated ; 
and, in addition to these, the same zeal has 
brought to light various letters of the lord 
high admiral and others touching the unles- 
sening and ever-memorable wonder of the 
waters, the great sea-mockery of all time— 
the Invincible Armada. 

If these documents, including the letters 
of Drake, place before us few new facts, 
few or none, affecting the leading features of 
his fortune and achievements, they yet afford 
us fairer ground in many places for estima- 
ting and applauding them, Not a syllable 
in the papers discovered is in the remotest 
degree unfavourable to the “ old fine admi- 
ral;” and if nothing has been found to en- 
tirely dispel the lingering shadows which 
hang over that only incident of Drake’s life 
which has excited painful suspicions or re- 
proach, (the affair at St. Julian, ending in 
the execution of Doughty,) endeavours have 
not unsuccessfully been made to reconcile 
what was conflicting, and to lay every fact 
bare to the light of judgment. The feeling 
of the dispassionate reader will be, that 
through the broken clouds of the mystery, 
the fame and honour of Drake shine with 
sufficient clearness to lead to the decision 
most grateful to the love and pride with 
which the nation must ever regard him. This 
grave point has been an object of the utmost 
anxiety to the new historian; and in strip- 
ping it of some of its obscurity, he has ren- 
dered no mean service to the ends of truth. 
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In coatemplating the course of Dragon 
Drake, it is a little drawback at the very 
beginning, to see him in the heat of such a 
devouring and lawless exercise of his gigan- 
tic genius as is implied in slave-traffic, and 
those piratical and plundering expeditions 
which, with much ill, worked in the exam- 
ple of seamanship such lasting and invalua- 
ble good. Weask if this can be the man, 
and these the objects, for whom and which, 
according to good old Pilgrim Purchas, (the 
untiring, world-exploring traveller, who ne- 
ver quitted his arr-chair by the fireside,) 
the wind proffered airy wings, while the sun 
smiled to see the English captain follow him 
‘‘in a watery field all that his fiery circle 
round about the earthy globe ;” while new 
stars, islands, and seas delighted in looking 
upon the English colours he bore, and he 
himself, “ first of any general, loosed the 
girdle of the world, and encompassing her 
in his fortunate arms enjoyed her love.” 

But of the influence exercised upon the 
mind of the nation, by the indomitable cour- 
age, fortitude, and perseverance of Drake— 
the effects produced upon succeeding ages 
by his heroism, wisdom, and consummate 
seamanship, with means so inadequate to his 
great art and many wants—there can be no 
doubt whatever; and while ships and sailors 
are essential to the preservation of British 
greatness and liberty, to Sir Francis Drake 
must the grateful homage of all posterity be 
given—to the gallant teacher of generations 
of apt scholars. Not in single acts has his 
supremacy been felt, as stimulating the 
minds of the enterprising in after-ages ; not 
simply as the first Englishman who sailed 
round the world, the second voyager who 
passed through the Straits of Magallaen, 
(which he did, if we remember, in sixteen 
days,) the great captain associated with the 
force gathered to resist the Armada; but in 
the manifestation of wonderful qualities of 
seamanship, and extraordinary patience and 
energy throughout his career, has his exam- 
ple been felt and followed in the navy of his 
country ;—that country of which he was 
almost a religious lover; for there never 
was a sailor more truly, and to the heart’s 
core, English, than Francis Drake! 

It is difficult to imagine any thing grander 
than the incident which distinguished his 
first expedition to the Spanish Main, where, 
pursuing the enemy to Venta Cruz, he is 
informed of a ‘** goodlie and great high tree,” 
from whose top he might discern both the 








North Sea, whence he had come, and the 
South Sea, whither he was desirous of go- 
ing. There, having ascended to the highest 
point, and surveyed far and wide, with an 
intoxicated vision, that great world of wa- 
ters whereof he had heard such golden re- 
ports, he fell upon his knees and besought 
God * to give him life, and leave, once to 
sail an English ship in those seas,” 

A striking instance of his resolute spirit 
was seen during this expedition. Wounded 
so sorely, that his blood “filled the verie 
prints our footsteps made, to the great dis- 
may of all our company, who thought it not 
credible that one man should lose so much 
blood and live,” they bound up his wounds, 
and would have persuaded him to go on 
board; but he refused, and ultimately they 
were obliged to “add force to their entrea- 
ties, and so carried him to his pinnace.” 

Drake appears to have acted in this, as in 
other expeditions, with the wisest and most 
generous regard to the interests of his coad- 
jutors—sharing with them even what they 
were not entitled to claim. Great riches, 
notwithstanding, were the result; and how 
he spent them may be inferred, from the 
style in which he fitted up his ship, five 
years afterwards, for a voyage round the 
world. Articles were provided, not merely 
for comfort, but. pleasure. The “ Pelican” 
was sumptuously furnished. ‘To administer 
to his amusement, he had various musical 
instruments, and musicians also, or the first 
might have been useless; and to gratify his 
vanity, or serve some other purpose, all the 
vessels for his table, and some even of his 
cook-room, are said to have been of silver. 
And yet he never lost sight of plain and sim- 
ple habits. 

We have glanced at the “ tragedy” which 
occurred during this famous voyage, but may 
here pause to notice the coincidence, that 
Drake should take shelter during the winter 
season in the same port where Magelhaens 
had wintered so long before, and, like him, 
should there execute one of his officers on a 
charge of mutiny. 

What a picture Mr. Barrow gives of 
Drake’s difficulty in this voyage !— 

“To ordinary minds, a more forlorn situa- 
tion than that in which Drake now found 
himself can hardly be conceived. Deprived 
of all his ships, his companions and a great 
part of his crew, driven by a succéssion of 
tempests to the very southren extremity of 
the great continent of America, which had 
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never been visited by any civilized human 
being—for he was the first to discover Cape 
Horn—tossed about on a sea utterly unknown, 
suffering from severe wounds, and, as he 
might reasonably suppose, every hope, that 
had carried him thither, as to his ulterior 
views, utterly destroyed.” 

Returned from this expedition, raptures 
awaited him at Plymouth, and the reverse in 
London. The fame of his pirating successes, 
as well as his prodigious genius, had reached 
polite ears, and scoffs and censures mingled 
with admiring applause. This last, how- 
ever, soon drowned the rest, and wonder and 
welcome greeted him everywhere, even from 
the lips of Elizabeth. The profits and praises 
attendant upon this achievement appear to 
have been equal, and each golden line of his 
friends, the poets, he could have paid for with 
a golden bar. 

He was soon appointed, in conjunction 
with military anthority, to command in an 
expedition to the West Indies, At Cape St. 
Antonio their water was exhausted, and 
Drake’s character is seen in his conduct des- 
cribed by a military pen: 

“«¢ Here’ says Cates, ‘I do wrong if I 
should forget the good example of the Gene- 
ral, who, to encourage others, and to hasten 
the getting of water aboard, took no less pains 
than the meanest. ‘Throughout the expedi- 
tion, indeed, he had everywhere shewn so 
vigilant a care and foresight in the good 
ordering of his fleet, accompanied with such 
wonderful travail of body, that doubtless, 
had he been the meanest person, as he was 
the chiefest, he had deserved the first place 
of honour.’ ” 

Suspicions of the hostile and treacherous 
intentions of the Spanish King now prompt- 
ed an expedition to Cadiz, whither Drake 
repaired, for purposes of damage and des- 
truction to any preparations that might be on 
foot, England being by no means ready for 
a conflict. How he discharged his mission, 
one of his letters, discovered in the State- 
Paper Office, relates with admirable sim- 
plicity. Having described how he arrived 
in the road of Cadiz, on the 19th— 

‘“ We staied there untill the 21st, in which 
meane tyme we sanke a Biskanie of 12 C 
(1200) tonnes, burnte a shippe of the Mur- 
ques of Santa Cruse of 15 C (1000) tonnes, 
and 31 shippes more of 1000: 800; 600: 
400, to 200 tonnes the peice, and carried 
awaie fower with us, laiden with provision, 
and departede thence at our pleasure with as 
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moch honor as we could wish, notwithstand- 
inge that duringe the tyme of our aboade 
there we were bothe oftenymes foughte with- 
all by 12 of the Kinge’s gallies (of whome 
we sanke two) and allwaies repulsed the 
reste, and were (withoute ceassinge) vehem- 
entlie shotte at from the shoare, but to our 
little hurte, God be thankede. Yet at our 
departure we were curteouslie written unto 
by one Don Pedro, generall of those gallies. 
I assure your Honor the like preparacion 
was never hearde of, nor knowen, as the 
Kinge of Spaigne hathe and dailie makethe 
to invade Englande.” 

This was good work in two days; but 
Drake “ hated nothing so much as idleness,” 
He called it “singeing the King of Spain’s 
beard.” 

The period of the Armada now approach- 
ed. ‘That was a day for panic and endeay- 
our in England that has never since dawned, 
for the threat of Napoleon, and the totally 
different circumstances of the country, forbid 
all parallel. In the letters of Drake, now 
first published, may be seen a masterly 
knowledge and a full-hearted courage ; they 
abound in examples of forethought wise sug- 
gestions, and daring views. He ever seems 
to have Fe grand and comprehensive 
policy. His Maxim seems to have been— 
when sure that you have a foe, go forth and 
seek him, instead of waiting till he comes, 
We see Nelson’s spirit strikingly in Drake. 
He says, in reference to the united action of 
Prince of Parma and the Spanish monarch— 

“To prevente this I thinke it good that 
theise forces here should be made as stronge 
as to your Honors’ wisdomes shall be 
thoughte convenyente, and that for two spe- 
ciall causes: ffirste, for that they are like to 
strike the first blowe, and secondlie, it will 
putt greate and goode hartes into her Majes- 
tie’s lovinge subjectes bothe abroade and at 
home, ffor that they will be perswaded in 
conseyence that the Lord of all strengthes 
will putt into her Majestie and her people 
coraige and boldness not to feare any inva- 
syon in her owne countrie, but to seeke God’s 
enemyes and her Majesties’ where they maye 
be founde.” 

At length the news reached the British 
navy of the sudden appearance of the Armada 
off the Lizard; and as the commanders at 
Waterloo were “taken by surprise” at a 
Brussels ball, so the commanders in this 
case are said to have been surprised when on 
shore at Plymouth playing at bowls, It is 
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even alleged, on no good authority, that 
Drake insisted on the match being played 
out, saying—* There will be plenty of time 
to win the game and beat the Spaniards too.” 
Then on the next day the Spanish fleet were 
indeed discovered, “ with their lofty turrets 
like so many floating castles, their line ex- 
tending its wings about seven miles in the 
shape of a half moon, proceeding very slowly, 
though with full sails;” the winds, accord- 
ing to Camden, tired of carrying them, and 
the ocean groaning under its burden! 

Drake had been burning with impatience 
for months. That singeing of the king’s 
beard had but increased his fire; he had felt 
the insolent pride of the foe as not to be 
tolerated “ by any true natural English 
harte,” as his was. He memorialized the 
Queen, and controlled his spirit with diffi- 
culty until the moment came, when, every 
arrangement made, his ship seemed to take 
wing in its eagerness to baffle, confound, and 
destroy, and he was at one time alone in the 
very midst of the enemy. But darkness 
aided his dauntlessness; he got away and 
renewed his work, and soon had reason to 
rejoice ;-—“‘ for that God hath given us so 
good a day in forcing the enemy so far to 
leeward, as I hope in God the Prince of 
Parma and the Duke of Sedonya shall not 
shake hands this flewe days.” And on the 
last day of July, 1588, he writes to Sir 
Francis Walsingham :— 

‘‘ Ther was never any thing pleased me 
better than the seeing the enemy flying with 
a Sotherly wynd to the Northwards. God 
grant you have a good eye to the Duke of 
Parma, for with the Grace of God, yf we live, 
I dowbt it not, but ere it be long so to handell 
the matter with the Duke of Sedonya, as he 
shall wish hymselff at Saint Marie Port 
amonge his orynge trees,” 

These letters are not unworthy of the pen 
that wrote that glowing refutation of the 
falsehoods of the Spaniard, which Stow has 
handed down; which is so excellent alike in 
composition, in its spirit of indignation, and 
its truth of statement ; and which exults that 
with ‘their great terrible ostentation they 
did not, in all their sailing round about 
England, so much as sink or take one ship, 
bark, pinnace, or cock-boat of ours, or even 
burn so much as one sheep-cote on this 
land.” 

All this was not enough for the enter- 
prising and unwearied soul of Drake. He 
was soon afloat once more; and then, in 
Votume VI.—12 
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conjunction with Hawkins, his first patron 
and constant friend, again made sail for the 
scene of his early exploits. And amidst 
those waters he died. Hawkins perished 
also in that expedition to the Spanish Colo- 
nies. Drake departed at daybreak, “ having 
been extremely sick of a fluxe, which began 
the night before to step on him.” And what 
a picture of the death-scene of the mighty 
warrior and navigator is that which Hakluyt 
gives. ‘‘ He used some speeches af, or a 
little before, his death rising and apparelling 
himself, but being brought to bed again, 
within one hour died.” 

There, on the spot where his glory began, 
the voice of it, which filled the whole world, 
was then only heard in the sighs and whis- 
pering sorrows of his sea-followers. Yet 
these he would address at the last moment, 
and still be apparelled as their leader, and 
only lie down to die when carried to the 
death-bed. There was his body sunk, where 
the fame of his deeds first arose, to traverse 
sea and shore through all time. 


a en 
CALUMNY. 


No calumny, however apparently absurd 
and unfounded it may be, was ever uttered, 
that did not make an impression, more or 
less deep, on the minds of those who hear 
it. Amongst the candid, the generous, and 
the good-natured, the impression will be 
slight — probably so slight, that they are 
themselves unconscious that any impression 
has been made at all—till, perhaps, some 
confirmatory rumour, or some other calum- 
ny aimed at the same quarter, revives the 
memory of the first; and they then find 
themselves suddenly half way on the road 
to believe the whole. ‘This it is that makes 
small calumnies great evils. They act like 
small doses of poison, where each is insig- 
nificant in itself, but the gross amount is 
fatal; and as a calumny once uttered can 
never be entirely effaced, and as most peo- 
ple are ready to help it on its way, before 
they know whether it is true or false, and 
very few are just enough to run after it, and 
endeavour to arrest its progress, when they 
discover its real character, human beings 
should consider, that every scandalous or 
cruel accusation or insinuation they may 
utter against their neighbour, is a drop of 
aqua toffana in his cup, which, drop by drop, 
may ere long amount to the dose that is 
mortal.— Men and Women, 


From the Illuminated Magazine for April. 


THE PILGRIM HARPER. 
BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


Tue night was cold and dreary— 
No star was in the sky, 

When, travel-tired and weary, 
The harper raised his cry; 

He raised his cry without the gate, 
His night’s repose to win, 

And plaintive was the voice that cried, 
*“ Ah, won’t you let me in?” 


The portal soon was opened, 
For in the land of song 
The minstrel at the outer gate 
Yet never lingered long, 
And inner doors were seldom closed 
*Gainst wand’rers such as he, 
For locks or hearts to open soon, 
Sweet music is the key. 


But if gates are ope’d by melody, 
So grief can close them fast, 
And sorrow o’er that once bright hall 
Its silent spell had cast; 
All undisturbed the spider there 
His web might safely spin, 
For many a day, no festive lay— 
No harper was let in. 


But when this harper entered, 
And said he came from far, 

And bore with him from Palestine 
The tidings of the war, 

And he could tell of all who fell, 
Or glory there did win, 

The warder knew his noble dame 
Would let that harper in. 


They led him to the bower— 
The lady knelt in prayer; 

The harper raised a well-known lay 
Upon the turret stair ; 

The door was ope’d with hasty hand,— 
True love its meed did win, 

For the lady saw her own true knight, 
When that harper was let in! 
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From Hood's Magazine for April. 
THE EXHAUSTION OF LIFE. 


BY R. MONCTON MILNES, M.P. 


Tue life of man is made of many lives, 

His heart and mind of many minds and hearts, 
And he in inward growth most surely thrives 
Who lets wise Nature order all the parts : 


To each disposing what befits their scope, 
To boyhood pleasures without care or plan, 
To youth affections bright and light as hope, 
Deep-seated passions to the ripened man. 


Oh! well to say, and well if done as said: 

But who himself can keep each separate stage ? 
Stand ‘twixt the living feelings and the dead, 
And give its special life to every age? 


Who can forbid the present to encroach 

On what should rest the future’s free domain, 
Holding the past undimmed by self-reproach, 
Nor borrow joy at usury of pain? 


Boyhood invades the phantasies of youth, 
Rocked in imagination’s golden arms, 

And leaves its own delights of healthy truth 
For premature and visionary charms. 


Youth, to whom Poesy by right belongs 
And every creature of the fairy race, 
Turns a deaf ear to those enchanting songs, 
And sees no beauty in that dreamy face, 


But will, though by experience uninured, 
Plunge into deepest gulfs of mental fire, 
Trying what angels have in vain endured— 
The toils of Thought—the struggles of Desire ; 


So that when Manhood in its place at last 
Comes and demands its labours and its powers, 
The Spirit’s energies are worn and past, 

And Life remains a lapse of feeble hours. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine for April. 
THE EMIGRANTS OF SAN TOMMASO. 


Written while waiting the solemnization of a High Mass, 
performed for the Belgianemigrants previous to embarka- 
tion for America. 


BY MRS. GORE. 


Give them your parting prayers!—not much to 
rant 

To brethren banish’d from their native shore,— 
Desp’rate with penury,—subdued by want,— 

Cast forth like Ishmaél from the patriarch’s door. 
His sterile portion in the earth is theirs,— 

The desert’s loneliness, and drought, and fear ;— 
Sons of the free woman !—Bestow your prayers !— 

“Kyrie Eveison !—Lord of Mercy—hear !” 


Yours are the flocks, the herds, the fertile fields, 
The pleasant pastures by their fathers trod; 
The corn, and wine, and oil, their birthright yields, 
The hallow’d hearths,—the temples of their Gop? 
Theirs, the Savannah by the mountain side, 
Mocking their labours with its threats of dearth ; 
No traces of their fathers’ steps to guide 
Their trembling children o’er that trackless earth. 


When from the floating ark of refuge driven 
The pilot dove flew forth across the main, 
At evening tide, free as the winds of Heaven, 
The weary}wanderer sought its home again. 
But these go forth and must return no more, 
No homeward path across the opposing wave! 
There where their anchor bites the dreary shore, 
There, is their savage dwelling,—there, their 
grave! 


Talk not of splintering masts or raging skies,— 
The troubled ocean of a tropic clime ; 
Within the port a direr peril lies, 
Where war the maddening waves of want and 
crime 
Loud roars the storm on yon wild shore afar, 
Man against man incensed in hungry strife ; 
Oh! worse than all the elements at war, 
The fierce contentions of a lawless life! 


Bright the effulgence of a southern sky, 
Beauteous the blossoms with its verdure blent ; 
Strange birds on starry wings glance radiant by, 
New stars adorn the Antarctic firmament. 
But on no kindred thing descends the ray,— 
No hearts they love those fragrant wonders 
bless,— 
“Kyrie Exversox!—Lord of Mercy !—ma 
Thy hand be with them in the wilderness !” 


The pristine curse still blights that hateful spot ! 
No legends consecrate its joyless home,— 
Traditionary links that bind our lot 
With ages past, and ages yet to come !— 
Tree, rock, or stream—what memories endear ?— 
No tyrant perish’d there,-—no hero bled !— 
Mute is the olden time whose voice might cheer, 
The daily struggle for their bitter bread! 


Climb they the mountain !—From the vale beneath 
Nor hum of men,—nor village chime ascends ; 
O’er Nature’s breathless form,—how fair in death,—- 

The solemn pall of Solitude extends. 








Or, higher yet, when from the topmost bound 
Illimitable space their eyes survey, 

Still—still—that vast horizon circleth round 
But coiling serpents and the beast of prey! 


Ye disinherited of earth and sea !— 

High in your Heaven of Heavens, a better land 
May yet be yours,—where no contentions be, 

No trampling foot of pride,—no grasping hand. 
Raise, raise your hopes unto that brighter sphere,— 

Expand your sails, and seek that happier home. 
“ Kyrie Exerson !—Lord of Mercy, hear 

The sufferers’ fervent prayer,—' Tuy Kinepom 

Come!” 


From the New Monthly Magazine for April. 
THE LAUREL 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


On! the willow may wave o’er the mouldering 
grave, 
For a scorner of valour is she, 
But the type of renown is the evergreen crown, 
That is formed of the bright Laurel-tree ; 
His green leaves have shed o’er the brow of the 
dead, 
The halo of lasting renown, 
For the mighty of earth, in their pride and their 
worth, 
Were wreathed by the bright laurel crown! 
Peerless and changeless—oh! long flourish 
he, 
The pride of the nation—the green Laurel- 
tree. : 
Then hail to the laurel—the evergreen King! 
For a monarch undying is he; 
An emblem of fame, from past ages he came, 
And still sacred his branches shall be: 
For him lives the warrior, his life of renown, 
His glory gives nerve to the brave ; 
There’s fame in his breath, and his boughs after 
death, 
Are the emblems we carve on his grave! 
Peerless and changeless, immortal shall be, 
The pride of the nation, the green Laurel- 
tree. 


Though brave be the Laurel, we love him the 
most, 
That he blooms not alone for the strong ; 
That his bright leaves are hung, for the Bards who 
have sung, 
Whose voices were mighty in song! 
Oh! a song in his praise, shall be heard when the 
days 
Of our warriors and minstrels are o’er, 
When he yields then the fame of an undying name, 
Like the Bards and the Heroes of yore! 
Peerless and changeless,—oh! long flourish 
he, 
The evergreen monarch—the green Laurel- 


tree. 


ne re 








THE POOR MAN TO HIS DEAD CHILD. 


'From the New Monthly Magazine for April. 
MORAL ALCHEMY. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 


Tue toils of Alchemists whose vain pursuit, 
Sought to transmute 

Dross into gold—their secrets and their store 
Of mystic lore, 

What to the jibing modern do they seem ? 

An Ignis fatuus chace, a phantasy, a dream! 


Yet for enlightened moral Alchemists, 
There still exists 
A philosophic stone, whose magic spell 
No tongue may tell, 
Which renovates the soul’s decaying health, 
And what it touches turns to purest mental wealth- 


This secret is revealed in every trace 
Of Nature’s face, 
Whose seeming frown invariably tends 
To smiling ends, 
Transmuting ills into their opposite, 
And all that shocks the sense to subsequent delight. 


Seems Earth unlovely in her robe of snow? 
Then look below, 
Where Nature in her subterranean Ark, 
Silent and dark, 
Already has each floral germ unfurled, 
That shall revive and clothe the dead and naked 
world. 


Behold those perished flowers to earth consigned, 
They, like mankind, 
Seek in their grave new birth. By nature’s power, 
Each in its hour, 
Clothed in new beauty from its tomb shall spring, 
And from each tube and chalice heavenward in- 
cense fling. 


Laboratories of a wider fold 
I now behold, 
Where are prepared the harvests yet unborn, 
Of wine, oil, corn.— 
In those mute, rayless banquet-halls I see, 
Myriads of coming feasts with all their revelry. 


Yon teeming and minuter cells enclose 
The embryos, 
Of fruits and seeds, food of the feathered race, 
Whose chanted grace, 
Swelling in choral gratitude on high, 
Shall with thanksgiving anthems melodise the 
sky.— 


And what materials, mystic alchemist! 
Dost thou enlist 
To fabricate this ever varied feast, 
For man, bird, beast ? 
Whence the life, plenty, music, beauty, bloom ? 
From silence, languor, death, unsightliness, and 
gloom ! 


From nature’s magic hand whose touch makes 
sadness 
Eventual gladness, 
The reverent moral alchemist may learn 
The art to turn 





Fate’s roughest, hardest, most forbidding dross, 
Into the mental gold that knows not change or loss. 


Lose we a valued friend ?—To soothe our woe 
Let us bestow 
On those who still survive an added love, 
So shall we prove, 
Howe’er the dear departed we deplore, 
In friendship’s sum and substance no diminished 
store. 


Lose we our health? Now may we fully know 
What thanks we owe 

For our sane years, perchance of lengthened scope; 
Nor does our hope 

Point to the day when sickness taking flight, 

Shall make us better feel health’s exquisite delight. 


In losing fortune many a lucky elf 
Has found himselfi— 
As all our moval bitters are designed 
To brace the mind, 
And renovate its healthy tone, the wise 
Their sorest trials hail as blessings in disguise. 


There is no gloom on earth, for God above 
Chastens in love; 
Transmuting sorrows into golden joy 
Free from alloy, 
His dearest attribute is still to bless, 
And man’s most welcome hymn is grateful cheer- 
fulness. 


—— 


From Tait’s Magazine for April. 
THE POOR MAN TO HIS DEAD CHILD. 


Yes, lie thou there my little one, 
The death dew ’s on thy brow, 

Thy eyes are closed to flower and sun, 
Thy pulse is quiet now. 


No more thou’lt ask, my famished boy, 
For bread with wailing cry, 

When I'd have given my flesh with joy, 
But bread I could not buy. 


Poor child! thy sharp, cold features speak 
Of pain, and want, and care; 

Oft did the tear-drops on thy cheek 
Freeze in the biting air. 


But colder than the keenest wind, 
Were human hearts to thee, 

Because, though claiming human kind, 
Thy lot was poverty. 


The proud ones say, ’tis Heaven’s award: 
They but kind Heaven obey, 

To keep the gifts of nature barr’d, 
From those who cannot pay. 


My child, ’tis sadly sweet to think 
Thou’lt never hunger more, 

Nor gaze with wistful eye, yet shrink 
From bread’s inviting store, 


But oh! my faded flower, for this 
Was thy young being given, 

To meet with nought but wretchedness, 
And frowns from earth and heaven? 
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Was this the pledge of cradled smile 
That spoke the happy dream, 

And gave me, worn with pain and toil, 
Of passing bliss a gleam? 


And yet, mayhap, thy fate is bless’d, 
And I should rather joy 

That thy young heart the woes have miss’d 
That wait the poor man’s boy. 


The cold repulse, the galling sneer 
That drives to theft and shame ; 

The madd’ning thoughts the soul that sear, 
The scorn’d and blighted name. 


O yes: or haply, worse than all, 
Thou might’st have lived to be 

A servile, crouching, flatt’ring thrall 
At some wealth-dagon’s knee. 


Than this, thy eyes I’d rather close 
On all thou might’st have seen, 
All stricken through with many woes 
As thy young heart hath been. 
Cyrus. 


_——— 


From the Court Journal. 
TO A MOTHER, ON THE RECOVERY OF HER 
CHILD AFTER A DANGEROUS ILLNESS. 
AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, 
BY THE LATE POET-LAUREATE, ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. 


Lapy, tho’ silent long the bard has lain— 

Tho’ long unstruck has hung the voiceless string— 
No disrespect withheld the tribute strain, 

No guilty negligence forbade to sing. 


Mute is the night-bird, whilst the driving blast, 
With raging sway tempestuous sweeps along ; 
Yet, when the fearful storm is overpast, 

She hails the calm with joy’s reviving song. 


And oft in fancy’s mirror I have seen 

The suffering cherub, worn, and wan, and weak ; 
Mark’d the mild patience of her placid mien, 
And seen the parent’s silent anguish speak. 


For I had known her gentle, good, and mild; 
Known each young virtue of her blameless breast; 
And seen each opening feeling in the child, 
Hereafter doom’d to make the woman blest. 


And rightly I read; for, firmly meek, 

She bore the burning pangs of keen disease ; 
Whilst glowing anguish flush’d the crimson cheek, 
The languid smile bespoke the mind at ease. 


So may she every coming sorrow bear,— 

If heaven shall chasten whom it loves the best,— 
So smile at sorrow and the weight of care, 

In sorrow patient, and in patience blest. 


But, happier hours be hers; be hers to know 
The tranquil joys of each domestic tie; 

Unvex’d by sickness, undisturb’d by woe, 
Whilst life’s calm stream unruffled slumbers by. 


Be hers her husband, children, friends to bless; 
To sooth with smiles affliction’s clouded brow; 
The heart that feels, the hand that aids distress, 
Be Kate hereafter all her mother now. 


Balliol College, March 23, 1794. 
12* 





From Hood's Magazine for April. 
HOW LATELY THE JOY-BELLS WERE RINGING. 


BY THE HONOURABLE MRS. NORTON, 


How lately the Joy-bells were ringing, 

To welcome thy marriage, young Bride! 
How lately the fond summons bringing 

The friends of thy youth to thy side! 

Now, heavy and mournfully peeling 

The sound of thy funeral knell, 

And the steps of the mourners are stealing 
Thro’ the home where they brought thee to dwell! 
The home where all glad, and gay hearted, 
They blest thee and bid thee rejoice: — 

But the light of thy smile is departed, 

And silent the tones of thy voice! 

Oh, weep ye the loved and the loving! 

The fair happy face that is gone! 

The form, o’er which, cold and unmoving, 
Lies the weight of the funeral stone! 

Yes, weep! for no angel was kinder 

Than she, in her beauty and bloom; 

And dread was the stroke that consigned her 
So early, so prized, to the tomb. 
Remember her sadly! Remember 

When blossoms of Spring-time shall wave, 
And when the bleak winds of December 
Creep moaningly over her grave : 

When by Christmas hearths cheerfully blazing, 
The old year rolls silently by, 

And eyes that are wistfully gazing 

Perceive not the red embers die: 

Filled with visions of memories tender, 

Of happiness heavenly bright, 

And of stars in whose clear solemn splendour 
The churchyard lies gleaming by night !— 
The Saviour, acquainted with sorrow, 
Forbids not to mourn for the dead; 

Yet not as if death had no morrow 

Be the tears that we bitterly shed; 

We know that we ne’er can behold her 

In the perishing beauty of Earth,— 

That our arms never more shall enfold her 
With welcomes of blessing and mirth,— 
But an awful and glorious meeting 
Remaineth to comfort us yet, 

In a world where our hopes are not fleeting, 
Where the sunshine of joy shall not set. 
There, night shall be turned into morning, 
And Darkness give place unto Day, 

The bruising, the weeping, the scorning, 
The turmoil of life pass away. 

There, gladly that innocent Spirit 
(Renewed by a Heavenly birth) 

Whole ages of bliss shall inherit 

For an hour of sorrow on Earth! 

Yet hard is the Parents’ deep anguish 
Though by Faith, and Religion beguiled;— 
Long, long must they sorrow and languish 
And yearn for their beautiful child. 

And long,—for this heart is but human,— 
The desolate bridegroom shall grieve, 

And that sweet face, half child and half woman, 
Still haunt him at morning and eve: 

At the sound of her light footsteps falling 
He shall murmur and smile in his sleep: 

In dreams he shall hear her voice calling 
And wake, to remember and weep! 


en mer ve 
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EMBELLISHMENT. 


REMBRANDT’S MILL. 
Painted by Rembrandt.—Engraved by J. Sartain. 


RemBranvt, (VAN Ryn.) One of the Embellish- 
ments of our present number is, perhaps, the most 
celebrated picture existing of the Dutch School, 
and it is no less remarkable for its wonderful effect, 
than for the extreme simplicity of the means em- 
ployed to produce it. It is, however, remarkable 
only for this one quality, and that carried to per- 
fection. The broad masses of light and dark, and 
almost total absence of detail of the picture, ren- 
ders the small dimensions of our print no impedi- 
ment to its conveying a suitable idea of the work. 
Rembrandt’s knowledge of effect was profound; 
he not only perfected what was already known, 
but originated and fully developed new principles 
of his own, and in this department is wholly with- 
out a rival before or since. His practice was to 
keep the greater part of the picture in deep obscu- 
rity, and thus impart additional value to the one 
vivid light. This is said to have been suggested 
by the natural effects common to the building in 
which he spent the early years of his life. His 
father was a miller, and the subject of his famous 
picture is supposed to have been the identical mill 
in which he laboured. 

This great genius was born at a village near 
Leydon in 1606. His real name was Gerretsz, but 
was called Van Ryn from the place of his early 
residence. His professional education was obtain- 
ed first under Jacob Van Swanenburg, then from 
Peter Lastman, and finally with Jacob Pinas. He 
lived in Amsterdam and was prosperous. His 
death occurred in 1674. His tastes were low and 
degraded, and his character generally unamiable. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


ArcuitecturaL Nomenciature.—ZJnstitute of 
British Architects.—William Tite, Esq., V. P. in 
the chair. A paper was read “On the Architectu- 
ral Nomenclature of the Middle Ages,” by the Rev. 
R. Willis. This paper is a portion of a work on 
which Prof. Willis has been fur some time engaged, 
and in which he proposes to ascertain the architec- 
tural terms of the middle ages, and to trace the ori- 
gin of many technical words in use at the present 
day. The Itinerary of William of Worcester con- 
tains many examples of such terms as were in use 
in the fifteenth century, especially in a detailed de- 
scription of the churches of St. Stephen and St. Mary 
Redcliff, at Bristol—but although this document has 
long been in print, nobody hitherto appears to have 
thought of comparing the descriptions with the ex- 
isting buildings—a process to which they have been 
submitted by Prof. Willis with satisfactory results, 
the coincidence being found perfect. By this means, 
the names of several mouldings have been fixed be- 
yond a doubt. With regurd to the terms applied to 
the members of classical architecture in the present 
day, few are found of classical origin in any lan- 
guage in Europe, the architects and writers of the 
Renaissance having generally applied the terms in 
common use, with the exception of Alberti, who 
affected to call every thing by a new name, and in- 
vented for himself a Latin nomenclature which has 
never been adopted. Of the Vitruvian terms, few 
have been retained, since his early translators, being 
for the most part practical men, and writing for 
practical men, have naturally made use of their own 
medieval words, applying them to the classical 
mouldings. In fact, the names of mouldings to be 
picked out of Vitruvius, who has not written ex- 
pressly on the subject, are neither complete nor 
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very intelligible, and a distinction is to be made be- 
tween the names he applies to mouldings derived 
from their form, and those which are due to their 
place or mode of combination. These terms Prof. 
Willis calls the sectional and functional names, and 
much obscurity has rested upon the words used by 
Vitruvius from inattention to this point. The 
nomenclature in use in England at the present day 
is of a very mixed character, and has arisen from 
the different media, Italian, French, or Dutch, 
through with a knowledge of the great masters 
reached us during the seventeenth century.— Athe. 
neum. 

Cuemicat History or Sucar.— Royal Institution. 
— Mr. Fownes “ On the chemical history of sugar.” 
Under the general term “sugars” a number of sweet 
vegetable principles are included, more or less de- 
finite in their nature, and easily distinguished by 
their physical and chemical characters. The chief 
of these are the following : cane-sugar, the ordinary 
sugar of commerce ; grape sugar, the sweet princi- 
ple of fruits ; crystallisable sugar, from ergot of rye; 
mannite, or manna sugar; glycerrhizin, the sweet 
principle of liquorice-root, &c. The chemical com- 
position of mannite differs from that of the sugars 
proper, inasmuch as it does not contain oxygen and 
hydrogen in the proportions to form water. It is 
generally supposed that the sugar-cane was origi- 
nally an inhabitant of the tropical East; it was cul- 
tivated in Sicily before the time of the crusades. 
About 1420 it was carried by the Portuguese to 
Madeira. Its introduction to the West Indies and 
the Brazils took place subsequently ; and its cultiva- 
tion has spread over nearly the whole of the region 
of the tropics where the soil and climate are at all 
suitable. In the islands of the British West Indies 
the ripe canes are crushed by powerful machinery, 
consisting of a sct of three rollers connected by cog- 
weels; the juice is received into a large pan, mixed 
with a little “ temper,” usually hydrate of lime, and 
rapidly heated to near the boiling point. The liquor 
is thus clarified, and the albumen always present 
separated in an insoluble form. It is then rapidly 
boiled down to the crystallising consistence in a se- 
ries of open pans, heated by naked fires, and after- 
wards transferred to coolers to solidify. It is lastly 
drained from the uncrystalizable portion, or molas- 
ses, and exported. 

Prof. Mitscherlich communicated to the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences in 1841 a beautiful experi- 
ment of Trommer for the purpose of distinguishing 
between the two chief varieties of sugar, and other 
bodies of the same class. It reposes on the fact, 
that grape-sugar completely reduces the hydrated 
oxide of copper to suboxide when heated with that 
substance in contact with excess of alkali, which is 
not the case with cane-sugar. It is proposed to 
assay different samples of raw sugar in this manner 
—by dissolving a given weight in water, mixing it 
with solution of sulphate of copper and excess of 
caustic potash, and heating the deep-blue solution to 
the boiling point. The quantity of red suboxide 
produced might possibly then indicate the propor- 
tion of grape-sugar present. A series of specimens 
of sugars of different qualities thus treated were 
upon the table, and the increasing proportion of red 
oxide with the coarseness of the article was very 
evident. The wilful adulteration of raw sugar by 
pale-coloured, but comparatively worthless, grape- 
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sugar, made for the purpose on a large scale from 
potato-starch, was lastly mentioned, and condemned 
as a cruel fraud, pressing heavily upon the poor.— 
Atheneum. 

Feepinc Sypuon ror THE Sick.—Society of Arts. 
—B. Rotch, Esq., V.P. (in the chair)—first ex- 
plained a glass feeding-syphon for sick rooms, by 
means of which the patient may be fed while lying 
in any position. The upper limb of the syphon is 
placed in a tumbler, or other vessel, from which 
the liquid food is to be drawn by the patient, who 
has the lower end in his mouth. The upper limb 
is extended above the bend of the syphon, and is 
open at top, so that the attendant can, by placing 
his finger close to the aperture, either allow the 
supply of liquid to be continued or cut off at plea- 
sure, without hastily removing the syphon from 
the mouth.— Atheneum. 


Improvep Parer Hanoines.—Society of Arts.— 
The Secretary read a short paper on his proposi- 
tion for rendering papér-hangings intellectually 
useful, by introducing historical, biographical, 
chronological, and other information, in such way 
as to form part of the pattern, or where required 
especially for use, without regard to ornament, the 
writing to be inserted in panelled patterns. Seve- 
ral designs were hung up in the room to illustrate 
the subject, Mr. Whishaw proposes three different 
ways of effecting this desirable object—First, by 
cutting the inscriptions (likely to be extensively 
used) on wooden blocks, as the ordinary patterns; 
secondly, by introducing moveable types, inserted 
into a frame, so arranged as to form a substitute 
for one of the numerous blocks usually required; 
thirdly, to print all the pattern in the ordinary 
way, excepting such spaces as are required for the 
inscriptions, which may be inserted by hand to 
suit the particular taste of individuals.— Atheneum. 


Tue Horse Toms or tHe Xantuus.— Letters 
from Malta, in the Post, state that the Virago had 
arrived from the Xanthus, with several tons of frag- 
ments; that no new discoveries of any importance 
have been made; that the excavations had been at 
a stand-still more than a month, in consequence of 
the river having overflown its banks from heavy 
rains, and flooded the whole country, washing 
away roads, bridges, and every thing else which 
the expedition had constructed ; and that the horse 
tomb cannot be removed, or rather hoisted, into a 
lesser sized ship than a liner, and that Mr. Fellows 
has applied to the Admiral to send him the Indus 
for this purpose.—Jbid. 


MANnvractoreE oF THE Picturesque.—A very re- 
markable mining explosion was effected in Pheenix 
Park, on Saturday. The object was to convert 
an old quarry, which was unsightly, into a pictur- 
esque slope for planting. The weather was wet 
and stormy. There were nine mines; from which 
wires passed to two batteries under a couple of 
marquees. At a given signal, a “fasciculus” of 
wires, nine from each pole of the two batteries, 
was plunged into a cup of mercury, “and, as by 
magic, the earth was riven asunder, and the whole 
face of the cliff fell gradually, carrying away some 
portion of the boundary-wall. The noise was in- 
considerable; but the effect of such a mass of earth 
moving by such apparently simple means, had a 
sublime effect, particularly combined as it was 
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with a war of elements—snow, slect, and rain fall- 
ing, and a terrific gale of wind prevailing, at the 
time.”’— Spectator. 

University oF CAMBRIDGE AND THE Brtrisn As- 
SOCIATION.—A meeting of the Resident Graduates 
of the University of Cambridge was held on Tues- 
day last, the Dean of Ely in the chair, at which it 
was agreed, after some discussion, to invite the 
British Association, to hold its meetings, for 1845, 
in their city.— Atheneum. 


Weser’s Remains.—The family of the celebrated 
composer, Weber, have long cherished the wish 
that his remains should be removed from their 
present resting-place in London, and transterred to 
his native city, Dresden. Our musical readers 
are of course aware, that Weber died in London, 
shortly after the production of his grand opera of 
“Oberon,” and that he was buried in the vault 
beneath the Catholic chapel in Moorfields. The 
wish of the composer’s family for the removal of 
the body having reached the knowledge of the 
Catholic clergy of Moorfields’ chapel, they address- 
eda letter to Weber’s widow, handsomely offering 
to defray the expense of conveying her husband’s 
ashes to Dresden. The offer has been gratefully 
accepted, and the composer’s remains will be in- 
terred in the Dresden Friedhof, where a monument 
is to be erected over the grave.—For. Quar. Review. 


CuinesE ADULTERATION OF GREEN TEAs.-—Che- 
mical Society.—Read: “ Observations on the green 
teas of commerce,” by Mr. R. Warington, on 
submitting a sample of green tea supposed to be 
spurious, and which had been seized by the Excise, 
to microscopic investigation, the author found that 
the variation of tints, which had led him to this 
mode of examination, was dependent on adventi- 
tious substances mechanically attached or dusted 
on the surface of the curled leaves. The principal 
part of this powder was of a white colour, inter- 
spersed with particles ofan orange and of a bright 
blue. From the abraded dust of this sample, ob- 
tained by agitation, some of these latter were sepa- 
rated, and proved on examination to be Prussian 
blue, the orange portion was apparently some vege- 
table colour, and the white and principal part was 
found to contain silica, alumina, a little lime and 
magnesia, and was probably kaolin, or powdered 
agalmahalite, more particularly from the rubbed 
and prominent parts of the tea assuming a polished 
appearance. A great variety of other samples of 
teas were submitted to examination, but in all cases 
they were found to be faced with various substances 
to give to them the bloom and colour which is so 
distinct a characteristic of the green teas of com- 
merce. The unglazed varieties appear to have had 
no blueing material applied. Very high qualities 
of glazed teas have this facing apparently tinted of 
an uniform pale blue before application, while oth- 
ers, still of high quality, and embracing the great 
part of the samples examined, have both the white 
and blue particles very distinct, the latter varying 
in its quantity in the low qualities, as twankay, 
being pretty thickly powdered. When this facing 
was removed, the tea was found to be of a black 
colour, but without the corrugated aspect presented 
by black teas ordinarily, and which evidently arises 
from the higher temperature to which they are sub- 
jected during the process of curing or drying. The 
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substances separated from these green teas were 
sulphate of lime, a material analogous to kaolin, and 
Prussian blue, together with some yellow vegetable 
colouring body. It is evident that the whole of 
these teas come to*this country in a dressed or 
adulterated state, and the onus of this should fall 
on the right shoulders. The author concluded by 
quoting various opinions and observations of per. 
sons long resident in China, by which his investi- 
gations are satisfactorily confirmed.— Atheneum. 


FRANCE. 


Toms or Naroteon.—The model for the tomb of 
Napoleon is now finished. It has been determined 
by the committee that the monument shall bear no 
inscription except simply the name of Napoleon. 
The emperor’s sword and hat, the imperial crown, 
the iron crown, and the decoration of the legion of 
honour, worn by him at St. Helena, are to be laid 
on the tomb.—For. Quart. Rev. 


Sratue or Murat anp THE Paris Exuipition.— 
The statue of Murat, in the costume of the King of 
Naples, which was commanded by the inhabitants 
of Cahors, the place of his nativity, to be erected in 
that town, was presented for the grand exhibition 
at Paris, and received by the committee; but the 
day previous to the opening, a courtier of the Tuil- 
eries discovered that it was indecorous to represent 
the soldier-usurper of the throne ravished by con. 
quest from the father of the Queen of the French, 
in Royal costume, the statue was excluded, and the 
Bayarde de |’Empire, the hero whose white plume 
ever floated where the battle raged the fiercest, was 
yielded up to a puerile sentiment of court etiquette. 
Court Journal. 


Immense CouLection oF PaintTiING AND Scutp- 
TuRE.—The Historical Museum at Versailles con- 
tains five thousand specimens of painting and sculp- 
ture. They are distributed through one hundred 
and forty seven galleries, saloons, vestibules, and 
cabinets. This is said to be the largest collection 
of works of art in the world.— For. Quart. Rev, 


Snootine Stars.— Paris Academy of Sciences.— 
M. Coulvier Gravier read a supplement to his nu- 
merous communications, since 1839, which tend to 
establish, from observation, a certain relation be- 
tween the direction of the wind and the direction 
of shooting stars, and, consequently, the possibility 
of prognosticating atmospheric changes from the 
simple observance of those meteors.—Lit. Gaz. 


DistrisuTion oF THE Prizes.—Paris Academy of 
Sciences.—There were eighteen competitors for the 
prize relating to amelioration of insalubrious arts. 

Four votes of respectively two thousand, four 
thousand, three thousand, and two thousand francs, 
were passed : to M. Chuard, for his persevering and 
ingenious efforts to perfect an apparatus to predict 
the formation of detonating mixtures, either in 
mines or in habitations where gas is burned ; to M. 
Martin, for his process of extracting starch from 
farina, without alteration of the gluten, and without 
putrid fermentation ; to le sieur Lamy, for improve- 
ments ensuring safety in the purification of sulphur; 
and to MM. Iawin and Longcoté, for the ready con- 
version of organic and infectious matter into pul- 
verulent manure. 

The works on medicine and surgery sent in were 
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twenty-six. A prize of six thousand francs was 
awarded for division between MM. Stromeyer and 
Dieffenbach, to the former for having been first to 
design and execute on dead bodies the operation of 
strabism, and to the latter for having first practised 
it with success on the living subject.—Lit. Gaz. 


ConvERSION oF Cast-Iron into PLumBaco.—Paris 
Academy of Sciences, Feb. 26:h.—Cast-Iron.—Y our 
report of the discussion at tlie Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Feb. 27, conveys, I think, an erroneous 
impression of what took place in connexion with 
this subject. It was mentioned, as a fact, by a 
gentleman who had seen the propeller of the Napo- 
leon after she had been to sea some few months 
only, that the cast-iron, of which the propeller or 
screw was composed, was found converted into a 
substance resembling plumbago, and it was sug- 
gested by another gentleman, that this might be 
owing to the copper sheathing of the vessel produc- 
ing a galvanic action upon the cast-iron. But this 
did not appear to be the opinion of the meeting, 
and I have heard since, that the Napoleon is not 
copper bottomed. However this may be, facts 
were adduced which proved that cast-iron, when 
not in contact with any other metal, is often con- 
verted into a substance resembling plumbago, not 
only by the action of salt water, but even by the 
action of the water of the Thames. It is true one 
gentleman promised to lay before the Institution 
an account of some cast-iron works that had stood 
a considerable period immersed in salt water, but 
this cannot effect the examples before given, that 
cast-iron is often converted into plumbago, or a 
substance resembling it, when immersed in salt 
water, without the presence or contact of any other 
metal to produce galvanic action. I remain, &c. 

One present at the Meeting. 

March 2, 1844.—Atheneum. 


BELGIUM. 


Iron Cuurcn.—A Brussels paper mentions that 
a plan is in contemplation in the commune of 
Hornu for constructing an iron church. The struc- 
ture is to be of vast dimensions, and in the Greek 
ogival style of architecture. Columns, capitals, 
ogives, all the architectural ornaments, together 
with the whole of the internal parts of the church, 
are to be made entirely of iron.—For. Quar. Rev, 


ITALY. 


Monuments To Gaerne, Scuitier, Mozart, ano 
Rusens.—Gothe’s monument, by Schwanthaler, is 
completed, and will probably be erected in Frank- 
fort in the course of next autumn. A great deal 
of discussion has been maintained respecting the 
most appropriate site for this monument. The 
square in front of the theatre seems to be the spot 
most generally approved. In Stuttgard and Saltz. 
burg a similar degree of embarrassment prevails 
respecting the erection of the monuments of Schil- 
ler and Mozart. The good people of Antwerp af- 
ford another example of this sort of indecision ; 
for though the statue of Rubens has been completed 
for the space of two years, they have not yet deter- 
mined what point of their city will furnish the 
most eligible site for its erection.— For. Quar. Rev. 


ITALY. 


CorossaL Bripce at Verceryi.—On the 4th of 
March, the King of Sardinia, assisted by the Prince 
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Royal and Eugene de Carignan, laid the founda- 
tion stone of the intended colossal bridge over the 
Sesia at Vercelli. The Archbishop of Vercelli pro- 
nounced a benediction on the work, and in the 
evening the town was generally illuminated.— 
Court Journal. 


VeEnicE,—This city is undergoing the most ex- 
tensive improvements. The old palaces are tho- 
roughly repaired, and new ones built in every 
direction. Houses, whole streets are raising their 
heads, on the borders of the smaller canals, which 
are being filled up; the bridge across the Lagunes 
is progressing uninterruptedly; the “ Ponte delle 
Paglie” has been enlarged to double its former 
size; the “Ponte di ea di Dio” is being rebuilt. 
A new project is on foot for opening the “ Sfondo”’ 
of the old “ Procuratie ;” another for ornamenting 
the base of the Campanile of St. Mark’s, removing 
all the miserable little wooden shops that now 
encumber it; a magnificent hotel is to be erected 
on the “Riva degli Sehiavoni,” supplying a long- 
needed decoration for this noble promenade. Me- 
chanics’ schools are in active operation, and the 
population, instead of carrying on a sombre and 
apathetic existence, in hourly dread of those graves 
for the weary, the Piombi above, or the /“ozzi be- 
low them, enlivened only by collecting in groups 
on the marble squares, to listen, with ears intent 
and eyes glistening, while some tatterdemalion 
recites, “ Erminia intanto fra le ombrose piante,” 
&c., are engaged very actively in the prosaic occu- 
pation of making money. They would, every man 
of them, leave Tasso for a tester. There is every 
appearance of healthy improvement in this ancient 
city.—For. Quar. Rev. 


Ancient Mosaic at Rimint.—Some workmen, 
who were recently digging to lay the foundation 
of a theatre at Rimini, in the Papal States, discov- 
ered a mosaic, in a good state of preservation, and 
resembling those found at Pompeii. The town of 
Rimini would not incur the expense of excavating 
this monument of antiquity, and after it had been 
left uncovered for some days, for the satisfaction 
of public curiosity, the foundation of the new build- 
ing was laid over it. The Italians, who live con- 
tinually amidst the rarest reliques of antiquity, are 
too often indifferent to them, or value them only 
in proportion to the money which collectors will 
pay for them.—For. Quar. Rev. 


Artesian WELL on Votcantc Sort.—The per- 
sons sent by M. Degonzie to Naples for that pur- 
pose, have begun boring in the volcanic soil of the 
garden of the palace, for the purpose of forming an 
Artesian well. The geologists are anxiously await- 
ing the results of this exploration—For. Quar. 
Review. 


MerrorotocicaL Osservatory on Mount VEsu- 
vius.—The construction of the Meteorological Ob- 
servatory on Mount Vesuvius is completed, and the 
building has ere this been opened. It is in the 
form of a tower, and stands a little above the Her- 
mitage, 2082 (other letters say 1954) feet above 
the level of the sea. On the upper floor, it con- 
tains a small but splendidly furnished apartment 
for the accommodation of the royal family, when 
they visit the mountain. This observatory has, 
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by a royal ordinance, been placed under the same 
direction as the Royal Observatory at Naples. 
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| beneath my feet; and on descending and creeping 
| into a fissure in the rock, I found beneath the sur- 


Boox Sates.—Count Serristori, in the name of| face a cavern precisely resembling the remains 


the committee appointed at the session at Florence, 
to inquire into the feasibility of establishing in 
Italy a book fair, similar to that of Leipsic, read a 
report adverse to the scheme, on the ground, prin- 
cipally, of the utter want of confidence which the 
committee feel in the Italian publishers.—For. 
Quar. Review. 

Centrat Irauian Acapemy oF Science.—The 
desire so warmly expressed by Muaratori, and other 
illustrious Italians, for the formation of a “ Cen- 
tral Italian Academy,” which should be the ex- 
pression of the intelligence of the whole nation, 
may almost be said to be fulfilled, in the successful 
progress of the “Ateneo Reale Italiano,”’ which 
holds its sittings periodically in Florence. The 
most distinguished men of letters in Italy, its prin- 
ces, and its nobles, are members of this academy. 
It is in regular communication with the other 
Italian societies for the promotion of science and 
iterature. 

Artists’ Funp Society 1n Fitorence.—A society 
of artists has been formed in Florence, (the Athens 
of the Peninsular,) upon the model of those so nu- 
merous in Germany, for mutual assistance; for 
the support of the aged and infirm, and of the un- 
successful, but otherwise meritorious, artist; and 
for the promotion of art by premiums and other 
encouragement.*—For. Quar. Rev. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Sanpstone Pittars anp Caves or Nortu-West- 
ERN AustraLia.—We here remarked a very curious 
circumstance ; several acres of land on this ele- 
vated position were nearly covered with lofty iso- 
lated sandstone pillars of the most grotesque and 
fantastic shapes, from which the imagination might 
easily have pictured to itself forms equally singu- 
lar and amusing. In one place was a regular un- 
roofed aisle, with a row of massive pillars on each 
side; and in another there stood upon a pedestal 
what appeared to be the legs of an ancient statue, 
from which the body had been knocked away. 
Some of these time-worn columns were covered 
with sweet-smelling creepers; while their bases 
were concealed by a dense vegetation, which ad- 
ded much to their very singular appearance. The 
height of two or three which I measured was up- 
wards of forty feet; and as the tops of all of them 
were nearly upon the same level, that of the sur- 
rounding country must at one period have been as 
high as their present summits, probably much 
higher. From the top of one of these pillars I 
surveyed the surrounding country, and saw on 
every side proofs of the same extensive degrada- 
tion; so extensive, indeed, that I found it very 
difficult to account for; but the gurgling of water, 
which I heard beneath me, soon put an end to the 
state of perplexity in which I was involved, for I 
ascertained that streams were running in the earth 


* May it meet with more encouragement than has fallen 
to the lot of a similar institution in Philadelphia, (self-styled 
‘Athens of America,”) the beautiful annual exhibitions 
of which barely defray the cost of preparation. We are 
credibly informed that in 1843, these modern Athenians ex- 
pended more money on the exhibition of a juggler in one 
evening than during nine weeks on that of the Artists’ Fund 
Society.—[ Ed. Camp. Mag. 


| that existed above ground, only that this was roof. 
_ed, whilst through it ran a small stream, which in 
the rainy season must become a perfect torrent. 
It was now evident to me, that ere many years 
had elapsed the roof would give way, and what 
now were the buttresses of dark and gloomy ca- 
verns would emerge into day, and become columns 
clad in green, and resplendent in the bright sun. 
shine. Jn this state they would gradually waste 
away beneath the ever during influence of atmos- 
pheric causes ; and the material being then carried 
down by the streams through a series of caverns 
resembling those of which they once formed a por. 
tion, would be swept out into the ocean, and depo. 
sited on sand-banks, to be raised again at some 
remote epoch a new continent, built up with the 
ruins of an ancient world. I subsequently, during 
the season of heavy rains, remarked the usual 
character of the mountain-streams to be, that they 
rose at the foot of some little elevation, which 
stood upon a lofty table-land, composed of sand- 
stone, then flowed in a sandy bed for a short dis- 
tance, and afterwards mysteriously sank in the 
cracks and crevices made in the rocks from atmos- 
pheric influences, and did not again reappear until 
they had reached the foot of the precipice which 
terminated the table-land whence they sprang; 
here they came foaming out in a rapid stream, 
which had undoubtedly worked strange havoc in 
the porous sandstone-rocks, among which it held its 
subterraneous course. What the amount of sand 
annually carried down from the north-western por- 
tion of Australia into the ocean may be, we have 
no means whatever of ascertaining: that it is suf- 
ficient to form beds of sand of very great magni- 
tude, is attested by the existence of numerous and 
extensive sand-banks all along the coast. One sin- 
gle heavy tropical shower of only a few hours’ dura- 
tion, washed down, over a plot of ground which 
was planted with barley, a bed of sand nearly five 
inches deep, which the succeeding showers again 
swept off, carrying it further upon its way towards 
the sea.—Grey’s Journals of his Expeditions of 
Discovery. 


JAPAN. 


Jaran.—The Dutch Journals announce that the 
steamer Bromo is about to sail from Helvoetsluys 
on a voyage to Java and Japan with royal presents 
for the emperor of the latter, with whom it is 
thought the recent events in China may render it 
more easy to establish a valuable international in- 
tercourse. The paragraph adds, “ All the produc- 
tions of Europe are highly valued by the inhabi- 
tants, and especially Dutch books on the subjects 
of medicine, geography, and natural history. Dutch 
is in Japan the language of the learned.”—Lit. 
Gazette. 


EGYPT. 


Tue Nitz.—A letter from a German traveller 
gives an interesting account of the first successful 
attempt by a steamer to ascend the cataract of the 
Nile. The steamer came from Cairo in six days, 
and had on board Achmed Menikli Pasha, the 
newly appointed governor-general of Saudan.—Jat. 





Gazette. 
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Mr. J. Weicut.—Died on the 25th of February, 
at 26 Osnaburg Steet, Regent’s Park, aged seventy- 
three years, Mr. J. Wright, a native of Norwich. He 
was the son of a clerk toa manufacturing house in 
that city, and was apprenticed to his uncle, Mr. J. 
Roper, a silk-mercer. Habits of business were, 
however, unsuitable to his taste; and he early 
evinced a disposition to literary pursuits. Upon 
the expiration of his apprenticeship, he went to 
London, and was there engaged as foreman or su- 
perintendent at Mr. Hookham’s Rooms in Bond 
Street, where he made the acquaintance of many 
distinguished literary men of the time. He after- 
wards entered into business on his own account as 
a bookseller in Piccadilly; and at his house was 
concocted the celebrated work entitled “ The Anti- 
jacobin; and many of the articles were there writ- 
ten. He introduced Mr. Gifford to Mr. Canning 
and to Mr. Frere, as the editor of the publication ; 
and this, there is many reasons to believe, led to 
Mr. G. becoming the editor of the “ Quarterly Re- 
view.” As a publisher, Mr. Wright was unsuc- 
cessful, he wanted the necessary capital; and he 
was obliged, therefore, to abandon the trade. He 
became acquainted with Mr. Cobbett, who specu- 
lated upon the publication of a “ Parliamentary 
History ; and Mr. Wright wrote the whole of this 
work —no part whatever of it proceeding from the 
pen of Mr. C. They disafreed; a lawsuit was the 
consequence; and the work merged into Hansard's 
“Parliamentary Debates,” of which Mr. W. be- 
came the editor, and had some shares in the work. 
Mr. W. is also known as the author of a ** Life of 
Mr. Huskisson,” which he published, together with 
the speeches of that statesman, upon his own ac- 
count; and this speculation was attended with con- 
siderable loss, and, indeed, involved him in difficul- 
ties from which he never got perfectly emancipated. 
He was also employed as a subeditor to many 
works published by Mr. Murray and Mr. Bentley, 
of which we may particularly mention Croker's 
edition of Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” “ Byron’s 
Works and Illustrations,” “ Crabbe’s Works,” “ The 
Chatham Correspondence,” and “Sir H. Walpole’s 
Letters,” upon which work he was engaged at the 
lime of his decease. But Mr. W.’s chief and un- 








fortunately unfinished, publication consists of “ Sir 
Henry Cavendish’s Debates of the House of Com- 
mons during the thirteenth Parliament of Great 
Britain, and commonly known as the ‘ Unreported 
Parliament.’ ”” These were found among the Bridg- 
water Mss. in the British Museum, written in short- 
hand, to which Mr. Wright formed a key, trans- 
cribed the debates, and printed them, together with 
“ Tllustrations of the Parliamentary History of the 
Reign of George the Third,” drawn from various 
unpublished letters, private journals, memoirs, &c. 
In this very important work he did not meet with 
the support he deserved, though it is admitted on all 
hands to be ably executed. Lord Brougham has 
given his testimony to Mr. Wright’s ability in his 
late volume on the statesmen of George III., and 
also in his place in parliament; and to this noble- 
man, Hudson Gurney, Esq. (to whom he was also 
much indebted for liberal acts of regard,) and a very 
few others, Mr. W. was indebted for the means of 
carrying on his publication. He was a man of 
amiable manners and strict probity. His accuracy 
has given a value to all his labours. He was in- 
terred at the church of St. Marylebone, and attend- 
ed to the grave by his friends, Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. 
Graham, Mr. Todhunter, and Mr. Beale.—Literary 
Gazette. 


Francis Nicnotson, Esa.—It is with sincere sor- 
row we have to announce the death of this truly 
excellent man and highly distinguished artist, the 
father of the water-colour school of painting in this 
country, though at the patriarchal age of ninety- 
one years. He died on the sixth instant, at his 
house in Charlotte Street, Portland Place, full of 
honour and reverence. He was an extraordinary 
man, and his life is an example of the course of true 
genius. We use this term that the deductions 
usually made from the character of genius for 
eccentricity of conduct, and irregularity of habit, 
may not be confounded with a word frequently in- 
tended to apologise for defects of moral conduct. 

Eminent as was Mr. Nicholson’s position as an 
artist, he was no less distinguished for his practical 
knowledge of mechanics, music (building organs 
with his own hands,) optics, and chemistry; and it 
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was this condensation of scientific knowledge which 
gave, and which must give, his works permanent 
value in the history of British art. To illustrate 
our meaning, and to show the difficulty that the 
artist has to contend with against the manufacturer, 
we may instance the fact, that we have seen a 
water-colour drawing of Edinburgh by Mr. Nichol- 
son, for which he was paid thirty guineas, and 
which we do not question, if brought to the ham- 
mer, would now be sold for as many shillings. 
And why? Because the paper on which it was 
executed had been bleached by acid, which ina 
very short time destroyed the colours used, and 
consequently the harmony and beauty of the draw- 
ing. But it was subsequently Mr. Nicholson's 
practice to paint upon unbleached paper, and to use 
water-colours, the permanent hue of which his ex- 
perience had established. That his estimate of the 
result is fully borne out we can confidently assert, 
from the recent inspection of some of those experi- 
mental drawings made between five-and-twenty 
and five-and-thirty years ago; they are as fresh 
and beautiful as they were when executed, and for 
vigour have not been excelled—much as the art of 
water-colour painting has advanced in England of 
late years. 

‘After this successful achievement, Mr. Nichol- 
son devoted his time and attention to the advance- 
ment of lithography, by which process he executed 
several hundred drawings; but so rapidly did his 
publications disappear, having been consumed in 
schools as subjects to copy from, that even impres- 
sions of his works on stone are now rarely to be 
met with, and it would probably be impossible to 
form any thing like a complete collection of them. 

In the Foreign Review (1829) we find the fol- 
lowing account of Mr. Nicholson’s-exertions to 
diffuse a love of art by means of the lithographic 
process :—“ To the honourable labours of a few 
artists, who stood isolated from the great body, 
England is indebted for the advances which the 
art (of lithography) has hitherto made; for printers, 
however skilful, without the aid of clever drafts- 
men could not have effected much. At the head of 
these artists is Francis Nicholson, the eminent 
water-colour painter; the number of drawings on 
stone made by him cannot be estimated at much 
under eight hundred; and his indefatigable efforts 
in the cause of lithography deserve particular men- 
tion, when the uncertain practice of early printers 
is considered, by whom designs were generally in- 
jured, and very frequently totally spoiled, before a 
single impression had been obtained.” 

About the year 1822 Mr. Nicholson published, as 
a record of his experience, a valuable work on the 
practice of water-colour painting (4to, Murray,) 
which rapidly passed into a second and an enlarged 
edition, now out of print. 

With this publication he appears to have taken 
leave of this popular branch of the fine arts, and for 
the remaining portion of his long and honourable 
life, having acquired a competency by the exercise 
of his profession, Mr. Nicholson turned his atten- 
tion to oil-painting, and amused himself by execut- 
ing in different vehicles various favourite subjects— 
in some instances, painting over in oil the most 
admired water-colour pictures which he possessed, 
and trying numerous other experiments to enable 
him to arrive at the most desirable means of ac- 
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curately recording with truth the sublime or the 
beautiful effects of nature. 

This devoted love of art burned brightly to the 
last hour of his life in’ Mr. Nicholson. Withina 
very few days of his death he was, at his earnest 
desire, helped up on a table toretouch a dark cloud 
in a favourite picture of a shipwreck, which he 
wished to brighten. The incident is quite poetical; 
but it is not the less true. And it is curious that 
the last picture which he painted—he whose mind 
had loved to study the tumult of waters, and to 
dwell on the effects of storm and mist—should be a 
gorgeous sunset, which touched every object with 
a bright and glorious ray of light. 

In his works, indeed, we knew not which most 
to admire, the taste, the nature, or the genius. His 
landscapes were truth in subject—the greatest 
talent in art. But it is no time now to speak of his 
many excellent qualities. We have often met him 
at the residence of his daughter, Mrs. Crofton Cro. 
ker, the inheritor also of many of his accomplish- 
ments, and lament him as a loss not merely to the 
British school, but to private friendship.— Literary 
Gazette. 


Jowannes Stiatmayver. — Johannes Stiglmayer, 
the celebrated bronze caster and Director of the 
Royal Bronze Foundry at Munich, died in that city 
on the third of March. For the space of two years 
he had suffered from severe illness, and since the 
middle of January had been confined to his bed. 
His last work, and one which has excited a high 
degree of interest in the artistical circles of Munich, 
is the cast from Schwanthaler’s statue of Gothe, 
destined to adorn the poet’s native city. This cast 
was completed only on the second of March, under 
the able direction of Stigimayer’s nephew and pupil, 
Ferdinand Miller. Before he became completely 
disabled by illness, Stiglimayer had made every 
requisite preparation for taking the cast, and on 
the second of March, whilst he lay on his death- 
bed, he received every five minutes a report of the 
progress of the operation, until at length his nephew 
entered his apartment and informed him of its com- 
plete success. About half-past nine on the same 
evening he breathed his last. Among the many 
beautiful bronze casts which have been produced by 
the skill of Stiglimayer, may be mentioned the 
monument to the memory of King Maximilian, the 
equestrian statue of Prince Maximilian, the statues 
of Jean Paul Richter (in Bayrenth) and Mozart (in 
Saltzburg) together with several large obelisks.— 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Luia1 Canonico.—The architect, Luigi Canonico, 
of Milan, died in that city on the 7th of February, 
at the age of eighty-two. He was an active pro- 
moter and liberal encourager of art and artists. Of 
his talents as an architect, the Amphitheatre, the 
Porta Vercellena, the Teatro Carcomo, and other 
public edifices in Milan bear ample evidence. He 
died possessed of a large fortune, and has made 
some considerable bequests to public institutions. 
By his will he has bequeathed 174,000f., to the 
primary schools of Lombardy, and 87,000f., to the 
Academy of Fine Arts of Milan, the interest of 
which is to be devoted annually to the education 
and support of some deserving young painter, sculp- 
tor, or architect.— Atheneum. 
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